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EVEN in the case of people 
of distinction an autobiography 
is too often a blunder. In the 
case of commonplace folk it 
is generally an impertinence. 
And I am not so foolish as to 
suppose that the public would 
care to know anything about 
me save in relation to matters 
of public interest. Here, how- 
ever, I am in a difficulty. 
Having regard to the position 
I held for so long at Whitehall, 
and in more recent times at 
Scotland Yard, I cannot even 
now write about the Secret 
Service, or police work in 
London, save with much re- 
serve and under definite re- 
straints. But it is constantly 
urged upon me that even the 
lighter side of official life in 
these spheres has a fascination 
for many people, and that I 
might say not a little which 
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would interest and amuse the 
public; and it is with this 
modest aim therefore that, 
postponing graver “reminisc- 
ences”’ to a future date, I now 
take up my pen. 

By way of introduction I 
may describe myself as an 
Anglicanised Irishman of 
Scotch extraction. My “ fore- 
bears” were among the Scotch 
colonists who made Ulster what 
it is. My only further refer- 
ence to family history will be 
to mention that an ancestor 
of my mother, and an ancestor 
of my wife’s mother, won fame 
in the siege of Derry—Colonel 
Gardner in command of royal 
troops, and Samuel Lee as 
leader of the “Prentice Boys,” 
the freemen of Derry, to whom 
the sustained defence of the 
maiden city was chiefly due. 

Born and bred in — my 
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home life in Ireland was inter- 
rupted only by two years spent 
in France—one year in Boulogne 
and one in Paris. In view of 
recent events in France, certain 
reminiscences of my school days 
in Boulogne are not without 
interest. It was then the 
habit of the children of the 
lower orders to insult the 
priests, a practice which indi- 
cated the sort of influence that 
prevailed in their homes, And 
we English boys fared still 
worse at their hands. Corbeau 
was the usual epithet shouted 
after a priest as he passed along 
the street ; Sale Anglais, Vater- 
loo, was the signal for many a 
scrimmage in which we had to 
stand on our defence, or not 
infrequently, I must confess, 
to bolt. 

Of my life in Paris I will not 
speak, though if I were some- 
body else about whom I might 
speak in the third person I 
should be tempted to tell some- 
thing of what a schoolboy saw 
and heard in the French capital 
in the early days of the Second 
Empire. And nota little of the 
chatter of my French play- 
mates might possibly be worth 
repeating—as, ex. gr., the ver- 
sions they gave me of some of 
our English nursery rhymes. 
Never since have I heard them, 
nor have I ever seen them in 
print. Here is a specimen— 


** Petit bo-bouton 
A perdu ses moutons, 
Et ne sait pas qui les a pris. 
O laissez les tranquilles, 
Ils viendront en ville, 
Et chacun son queue aprés lui.” 


And our old friend Humpty 
Dumpty is better still— 
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‘*Umpety Dumpety pendait au mur, 

Umpety Dumpety tombait si dur, 

Ni tous les chevaux ni les hommes du 
roi 

Mettraient Umpety Dumpety comme 
autrefois.” 


But I am forgetting the self- 
denying ordinance paraded on 
my opening page. 

When I left school, a rich 
and sonless friend of my father, 
the owner of one of the famous 
Dublin breweries, brought me 
into his business with the 
generous intention of making 
my fortune. And I may 
mention with pardonable pride 
that within a year I was pro- 
moted to be cashier in this 
great commercial house. But 
the love of money does not 
become a passion in the school- 
boy stage of life; and after 
eighteen months of office I be- 
came increasingly conscious of 
my deficiencies in ‘‘ book-learned 
skill,” to borrow Goldsmith’s 
phrase. A Dublin University 
degree might be obtained with- 
out residence, by passing the 
prescribed examinations, and I 
appealed to my would-be bene- 
factor to consent to my ab- 
senting myself from the office 
on all examination days. But 
this he refused, and his refusal 
led to my abandoning “busi- 
ness.” And four years later I 
was called to the Irish Bar. 

I cherish pleasant memories 
of those years. Religion and 
politics are the bane of Ireland. 
But the politicians and the 
priests had not yet poisoned 
the life of the country ; and in 
Trinity College Orangemen and 
Romanists, “ferocious Radicals” 
and high Tories, mixed together 
and discussed their differences 
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with the courtesy and kindli- 
ness of Irish gentlemen. We 
learned to give and take, 
and to respect one another’s 
opinions. This element has 
always been characteristic of 
Trinity College, and it is pre- 
cisely the element which evokes 
the implacable hostility of 
Maynooth. There may perhaps 
be two sides to the Home Rule 
controversy ; and it is possible 
that if Home Rule had been 
granted half a century ago it 
might have proved a success. 
But there are no two sides to 
this University question. And 
the men who are responsible 
for setting up a University 
designed to keep Irishmen 
apart, and to teach them to 
distrust or despise those who 
differ from them in religion, 
will deserve to be pilloried for 
all time. No greater evil could 
be inflicted on that unfortunate 
country. Among “the benefits 
of a University education” 
one of the chiefest is precisely 
the element which a sectarian 
University is intended to elim- 
inate. 

But cui bono? At a certain 
stage of life people are apt to 
become slovenly-minded. They 
“don’t want to be bothered.” 
And this is the attitude 
which England seems now to 
adopt toward Irish questions. 
In the scramble for office a 
philosopher is appointed to 
govern Ireland. He is followed 
by a Chief Secretary who be- 
longs (shall I say ?) to a different 


Present-day Rule of Ireland. 
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category. In due course the 
country is naturally reduced 
to a condition of utter lawless- 
ness and demoralisation. And 
what is to be done? The row 
in the nursery is intolerable : 
the children are quarrelling 
and screaming because they 
cannot get this or that. ‘“ Well, 
let them have whatever they 
want. We can’t have this 
disgraceful noise.” In _ this 
parable lies “the Irish ques- 
tion.” Lord Morris’s witty 
definition of it applies with’ 
special aptness to-day. “It 
was,” he said, “the attempt 
of an honest, stupid people to 
govern a quick-witted, dishonest 
people.” And this mot applies 
not only to the two nations but 
to the men who respectively 
represent them on the front 
bench and below the gangway 
of the House of Commons. 
While all my memories of 
Trinity College are pleasant, 
the pleasantest are those which 
relate to the Clubs and Societies. 
And first and chiefest to the 
famous “ College Historical ”— 
sister society to the Unions of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The 
most distinguished members of 
the Society were my seniors,! 
but as my brother was their con- 
temporary I was admitted to 
the circle of their friendship. 
In the Historical Society it 
was that I acquired any capac- 
ity I possess for public speak- 
ing. If, instead of being an 
utter sceptic, I were credulous 
enough to aceept the biological 





1 Not a few of them have since made their mark in the world. 
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mention among others Lecky (the historian), Gibson (now Lord Ashbourne), 
Plunket (now Lord Rathmore), Wilson (now Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Wilson, 
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theories of Spencer and Huxley, 
I should conclude that the par- 
ticular “ germ” from which my 
stock was evolved must have 
wriggled into life at a very late 
stage of evolutionary processes. 
For with us the gift of speech is 
as yet but imperfectly developed. 
From my father I inherited a 
natural inaptitude for speaking 
in public. Well do I remember 
my first attempt at the “ His- 
torical.” We met in the great 
dining-hall of the College. The 
debate was an important one: 
the attendance of both members 
and the public was unusually 
large, and some of our best 
speakers had preceded me, I 
was half sick with nervousness 
when I rose, and before I was 
many minutes on my legs the 
big gasolier and the distin- 
guished Don who occupied the 
chair both began to gyrate 
round me. My knees began to 
give way and my head to spin. 
I could no longer see my notes, 
and I was on the point of col- 
lapsing on the floor, when as 
an expiring effort I emitted 
one of my elaborately prepared 
“jmpromptus.” It evoked a 
laugh and acheer. The effect 
was magical. In an instant 
the chairman and the gasolier 
got back into position; my 
eyes followed suit, my legs 
stiffened, and when I sat down 
I was heartily congratulated 
on my “maiden speech.” I 
soon became one of the regular 
speakers at the weekly debates, 
and in due course I was elected 
Auditor (or President) of the 
Society. The moral of which 
is that a man can do what he 
makes up his mind to do. In 
the morning paper that lies 
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before me as I write, I see a 
notice of a police charge against 
a dumb man for using bad 
language. It reminds me of 
an answer I once heard my 
brother give when asked 
whether he could play the 
violin: “I don’t know,” said 
he; “I never tried” ! 

My reminiscences of College 
days are all the happier because 
they are free from any element 
to which one need look back 
with distress or regret. And 
yet we did some wild things. 
One such may be worth telling. 
In those days “Chief Baron 
Nicholson’s” mock court in 
the “Cider Cellars” was one 
of the stock amusements of 
London. I forget who it was 
that suggested the scheme of 
getting up an entertainment 
of the kind ; but it caught on, 
and was carried through with 
great success. Manor Courts 
were then in existence. A 
Manor Court had a civil juris- 
diction akin to that of the 
County Courts when first estab- 
lished. And the judge was 
nominated by the Lord of 
the Manor. My father was 
at this time “ Seneschal of the 
Manor of Mary’s Abbey,” an 
appointment which he owed to 
the friendship of Lady Harriet 
Cowper, the Earl of Blessing- 
ton’s daughter, who when a 
school - girl had been married 
to Count d’Orsay by her step- 
mother, the notorious Countess, 
and who was then the wife 
of Mr Spencer Cowper, from 
whom the King’s Sandring- 
ham estate was afterwards pur- 
chased. We decided to make use 
of my father’s court-house for 
our scheme, Accordingly my 
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brother notified the court- 
keeper that there would be a 
special session of the Court on 
the evening we had fixed upon ; 
and when we turned up every- 
thing was ready, not excepting 
the presence of a police con- 
stable at the door. 

One of our number, who has 
since attained to fame at the 
Bar and in Parliament—first 
in the Commons and later as 
a Peer,—took his place on the 
bench in borrowed wig and 
gown; and a certain divinity 
student, who afterwards became 
an Archdeacon, was put 2ron 
his trial for an assault of a 
somewhat disreputable kind. 
The combination of lying and 
cunning in the evidence of the 
witnesses seemed true to the 
life, and the speeches were 
marked by eloquence, though 
not altogether by relevancy. 
The seats allotted to the public 
were fairly occupied, for an 
evening sitting and a criminal 
trial were unprecedented events. 
But when the proceedings re- 
sulted in the conviction of the 
accused, and the “Judge” an- 
nounced that “before d - deal- 
ing with the prisoner he really 
must have a sm-oke,” and 
proceeded to light a cigar, we 
could hold out no longer, and 
there was a wild roar of laugh- 
ter. “In which,” as the news- 
papers would say, “the prisoner 
heartily joined.” The “ public” 
suddenly realised that they 
had been fooled, and stampeded 
from the place. 

It is characteristic of life in 
Ireland in those days that we 
were not taken to task for our 
escapade. It was never re- 
ported or noticed in any way. 
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And the Seneschal of the Manor 
heard of it for the first time 
long years afterwards, as he 
sat by his fireside with his 
grandchildren playing about 
his knees. 

I have spoken of the liber- 
ality and generosity of thought 
which prevailed in Trinity Col- 
lege. In my time the Roman 
Catholics at the Irish Bar were, 
with rare exceptions, Trinity 
College men, and the same 
characteristics marked our pro- 
fessional intercourse. In no 
society that I have ever entered 
have I known more freedom in 
the expression of opinion. Hard 
knocks were sometimes given 
and received, and there was no 
lack of banter on what might 
be deemed delicate ground ; 
but we took and gave with 
perfect good-humour. 

An incident occurs to me 
which may illustrate my mean- 
ing. At a time when the Papal 
problem was much in evidence 
I was sitting in court one day 
while R. Dowse, Q.C., after- 
wards a well-known figure in 
the House of Commons, was 
arguing a case before a bench 
of judges, the majority of whom 
were Catholics. One of their 
number, Judge Ball, who had 
already “outlived his useful- 
ness,” interrupted with the silly 
question, “ But what is a cleri- 
cal error?” Sharp as a pistol- 
shot came back the answer, 
“The present position of the 
Pope in Rome, my Lord!” 
Dowse was always his own 
claque, and his ringing laugh 
was joined in by every man in 
the court, not excepting Ball’s 
colleagues on the bench. 

Another characteristic of 
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those days was the freedom 
with which educated Catholics 
spoke of the Maynooth priests. 
In his judgment in the cele- 
brated Galway election petition 
of 1872, Mr Justice Keogh used 
some very strong language 
about the conduct of the 
priests. In the Bar Library in 
Dublin, one day, Mr (afterwards 
Lord) Morris was defending that 
judgment against the censures 
of some of his co-religionists. 
Said one of them: “But, 
Morris, you would never have 
called a parish priest ‘an 
obscene monster’?” “I would 
not,” he replied; “but that’s 
only Keogh’s poetry. I would 
have called him a filthy brute ”! 

This was typical. On the 
closing day of the Londonderry 
Assizes, in my last year at the 
Irish Bar, I dined with the 
Judges—Chief Justice Mona- 
han and Chief Baron Pigot,— 
both of whom were Catholics. 
I was sitting next the Chief 
Justice, and he asked me what 
had become of Blank, a “ junior” 
of very plebeian appearance, 
tastes, and manners. The Chief 
Baron had consented to his 
being asked to dine with them 
on this their last night, but he 
was not to be found. I hinted 
that he was probably in com- 
pany more suited to his pro- 
clivities and his morals. He 
repeated my words to the 
Chief Baron across the table, 
and then turning to me he 
added, “ Wouldn’t Blank have 
made a fine priest?” 

And yet Monahan was a de- 
vout religionist. And I must 
add that a Protestant landlord 
fared badly in his court if sued 
by a Roman Catholic tenant 
with his priest to back him. 





In 1867 I was counsel for Sir 
Roger Palmer in a case of this 
kind, with Dowse as my leader; 
and as soon as the plaintiff and 
the priest had given their evi- 
dence, he adjourned the case 
without hearing us or our 
witnesses, and turning to the 
jury he remarked, “And, gentle- 
men, if they don’t settle it we'll 
know how to deal with them.” 
It was a case that would never 
have been brought into court 
but for Monahan’s well-known 
proclivities ; but I need not say 
we “settled ” it! 

But with him the priest’s 
evidence was vital. Ina simi- 
lar case on a Southern circuit 
(I can’t personally vouch for 
this story) “his Reverence,” 
though freely quoted, was not 
called as a witness. Address- 
ing the plaintiff’s counsel by 
the pet name by which he was 
known to his intimates, Mona- 
han exclaimed, “But, Davie, 
are you not going to call the 
priest?” And on receiving 
a reply in the negative he 
emitted a sound as near re- 
sembling a whistle as ever was 
heard from the Bench, and 
turning to the jury, he said 
with a nod, “Gentlemen, he 
won't call the priest.” In that 
case there was a verdict for 
the defendant. 

Monahan was utterly uncon- 
ventional. One of his sons was 
his registrar, and he usually 
addressed him by his Christian 
name in open court. Indeed, 
he always did so when scold- 
ing him. I remember once, 
when the registrar was swear- 
ing in a jury and a well-known 
member of the Society of 
Friends failed to comply with 
the order to “take the book,” 
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twice repeated in a peremptory 
tone, the Chief Justice blurted 
out, “D—n your soul, Harry, 
don’t you see he’s a Quaker?” 

This digression, which has 
resulted from my reference to 
the Irish University question, 
would leave a false impression if 
I did not add that in those 
days we had great judges in 
Ireland, and great forensic 
orators and advocates; and 
trials were usually conducted 
with marked ability and with 
perfect fairness and dignity. 
Some modern English judges 
are in the habit of indulging in 
comments intended to be hum- 
orous in the progress of a case. 
But this would not be tolerated 
in Ireland. In my day, at 
least, a judge who thus played 
the part of the “bones” in a 
nigger minstrel troupe would 
have risked reprisals from the 
Bar. I recall an instance of 
the kind. It was an action 
against a Turkish bath com- 
pany by a man who fainted in 
the hot room of the bath, and 
got badly burnt. “T’ll not go 
there to be burned,” the judge 
exclaimed, while the plaintiff 
was giving his evidence. “No, 
my lord, you'll wait!” was the 
immediate rejoinder of m 
friend Dowse, who led for the 
defendants; and everybody in 
court roared with laughter at 
the judge’s expense: There 
were no more “bones” inter- 
ruptions that day. 

Monahan himself was an ad- 
mirable judge in any case that 
did not excite his well-known 
prejudices. Magna Charta 
precludes the King from delay- 
ing justice ; but what the King 
may not do, judges do habitu- 
ally by spinning out trials and 
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wantonly granting adjourn- 
ments that involve the unfor- 
tunate litigants in great 
inconvenience and expense. 
Monahan had a highly devel- 
oped faculty for getting at the 
facts of a case, and in his court 
a few hours sufficed for a trial 
over which his friend the Chief 
Baron would have spent as 
many days. And as regards 
criminal procedure, we had 
nothing to learn from England. 
The Fenian trials which fol- 
lowed the outrages at Manches- 
ter and Clerkenwell in 1867 7 
contrasted very unfavourably 
with the State trials in Dublin 
earlier in that year. Of course 
the Irish prisoners declaimed 
against England and English 
law, but one and all they 
admitted the fairness with 
which they had been tried. 
Whereas the Manchester trial 
was discredited by the convic- 
tion of a man who was after- 
wards proved to be innocent, 
and the conduct of the Clerk- 
enwell case was marked by still 
greater incompetence. As I 
have told elsewhere, Chief 
Justice Cockburn was so dis- 
satisfied with it that if I had 
not been able to relieve his 
doubts when he came to the 
Home Office to discuss the 
question of a reprieve, even 
Barrett would have escaped 
the gallows. 

That Clerkenwell hanging 
has historic interest, by the 
way, as being the last public 
execution in this country. At 
Edmund Yates’ dinner-table I 
had a most animated account 
of it from him and J. C. Par- 
kinson, both of whom were 
present as journalists on the 
occasion. 
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In my Irish book! I have 
explained how it came about 
that I was called in to assist 
at Dublin Castle in 1867. The 
early years of a barrister’s 
career are often a time of 
anxious and weary waiting for 
briefs. But I belonged to the 
favoured and fortunate class 
who become self-supporting 
from the very start. And 
though I was not profession- 
ally employed at the State 
trials of 1865, I had access not 
only to the Crown briefs, but 
to the information which led 
to the prosecutions of that 
year. When, therefore, on his 
coming into office in 1866, 
Lord Mayo sought for some 
one to coach him about Fenian- 
ism, my name was put before 
him by the Under Secretary, 
and I was commissioned to 
make a précis of all the secret 
and confidential papers which 
had reached the Government 
relating to the Fenians, both 
at home and in the United 
States. And having com- 
pleted my task I proceeded 
to write a history of the 
Fenian conspiracy up to date, 
which proved of value to the 
Government. This again led 
to my services being requisi- 
tioned by the Attorney-General 
when “the Fenian Rising ” oo- 
curred in March 1867. In the 
autumn of that year I was for 
the third time called in to advise 
and assist at Dublin Castle; 
and I was thus engaged when 
the Clerkenwell explosion took 
place in December. 

I must not forget that these 
pages will be read by a genera- 
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tion of men who have grown 
to manhood since that event 
occurred, and for their benefit 
a brief account of it may be 
opportune. 

A prominent Irish-American 
Fenian, Ricard Burke by 
name, who had been for some 
time “arms agent” to the 
conspirators, fell into the 
hands of the police in Novem- 
ber 1867, and was committed 
to the House of Detention at 
Clerkenwell. This miscreant 
hatched a plot for the rescue 
of himself and another Fenian 
who was his fellow - prisoner. 
In Dublin we received full 
particulars of the project, and 


in due course the information’ 


was given to the Home Office 
and to the authorities at Scot- 
land Yard. The following is 
an extract from this warning 
notice, as afterwards communi- 
cated to the House of Commons 
by the Secretary of State :— 

“The rescue of Ricard Burke 
from prison in London is con- 
templated. The plan is to 
blow up the exercise walls by 
means of gunpowder ; the hour 
between 3 and 4 P.M.; and the 
signal for ‘all right,’ a white 
ball thrown up outside when 
he is at exercise.” 

On December 12, at the hour 
named, the police on duty out- 
side the prison witnessed a 
rehearsal of the plot. A cask 
of gunpowder was conveyed to 
the place on a truck, and 
before a light was put to the 
fuse a white ball was thrown 
over the wall into the exercise- 
ground as a warning to Burke. 
He immediately “fell out” on 
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pretence of having a stone in 
his shoe, and sought safety in 
a remote corner of the yard. 
But the fuse was damp, and 
failed to explode the powder. 
So the whole performance 
was repeated next day, and 
again under the watchful eyes 
of the police. The barrel of 
powder was rolled to the same 
spot, the white-ball signal was 
given as before, and the ex- 
plosion followed. The prison 
authorities took the precaution 
of exercising the prisoners in a 
different yard, but the police 
took no action of any kind. 
The Commissioner of Police, 
Sir Richard Mayne, freely 
acknowledged that their con- 
duct was inexcusable, and he 
was never the same man again. 
On my first visit to the Home 
Office I learned that he had 
at once placed his resignation 
in the hands of the Secretary 
of State, but Mr Hardy refused 
to accept it. As Mr Liddell, 
the Under Secretary, put it in 
his characteristic way, “We 
told him he had made a 
fool of himself, but we meant 
to pull him through ; we weren’t 
going to throw him over after 
his long public service.” 

The explanation of this, 
offered by the Secretary of 
State in Parliament (March 9, 
1868), reads more like a Mark 
Twain story than a Hansard 
report. It was to the effect 
that the police were misled by 
the terms of the warning. It 
said the wall was to be blown 
up, whereas in fact it was 
blown down! Here are Mr 
Hardy’s words :— 

“It appeared that the mode 
of carrying out the design of 
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which they had received infor- 
mation did not strike those 
who were set to watch the 
outside of the prison... . 
What their attention was ap- 
parently directed to was the 
undermining of the wall; they 
thought it would probably be 
blown up from underneath, and 
had no conception that it would 
be blown down in the way it 
really was done.” 

It was an atrocious crime, 
and it would have served its 
purpose had Burke been in the 
coign of safety to which he had . 
retreated the preceding day. 
But if the yard had been oc- 
cupied, he alone would have 
escaped serious injury. I was 
reminded of the condition of 
the opposite premises when, 
after the siege of Paris, I 
witnessed the effects of bombs 
upon dwelling-houses. Four 
persons were killed, and some 
forty others were carried to 
hospital, “suffering from all 
forms of mutilation.” It was 
indeed a heinous and hideous 
crime. But, regarded with 
reference to a political con- 
spiracy, it was contemptible. 
This needs to be said, lest the 
historian should perpetuate the 
false estimate of the outrage 
which prevailed at the time. 
Even ‘The Annual Register,’ 
which is supposed to furnish 
material for history, spoke of 
“the certainty that the ex- 
plosion was planned by the 
Americanised-Irish who man- 
aged the conspiracy.” And it 
added— 


“Great vigilance was for some 
time required, and strict precautions 
were properly taken, to protect the 
public edifices and the places which 
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wate or ream with ae, or were 
uliarly exposed to acts of wanton 
anischief 4 but the fact of the Gov- 
ernment being thus forewarned and 
forearmed sufficed both to deter the 
conspirators from a further prosecu- 
tion of their plots, and to reassure 
the peaceable and well-disposed part 
of the community of the protection of 
the law.” 


As a matter of fact, the 
Clerkenwell explosion was not 
the work of the Fenian organ- 
isation at all, but of a small 
gang of low-class London Irish 
within its ranks. At this 
time, moreover, the organisa- 
tion had ceased to be formid- 
able. In the beginning of 
1867 Fenianism was a power 
to be reckoned with, both in 
the United Kingdom and in 
America; but the events of the 
year had utterly discredited 
the movement and demoralised 
the conspirators. The most 
ordinary police precautions 
would have prevented the 
outrage, and a competent in- 
telligence department would 
have prevented the wild scare 
which the outrage produced. 

The apathy which had pre- 
vailed till then gave place at 
once to unreasoning panic. 
The explosion occurred on a 
Friday. The Cabinet met 
next day and decided to adopt 
heroic measures to cope with 
what was supposed to be a 
great. national crisis. On the 
Monday a Home Office circular 
called for the enrolment of 
special constables, and a body 
of over 50,000 was thus raised 
in London within the month, and 
more than double that number 
throughout the provinces, 

Another project decreed by 
the Cabinet was the organisa- 





tion temporarily of a Secret 
Service Department. To under- 
take this duty the Home Secre- 
tary nominated Colonel the 
Hon. William Feilding of the 
Guards, who had done good 
work in Ireland in checking 
the spread of Fenianism among 
the troops. Jord Mayo’s choice 
fell on me, and I was invited 
to co-operate. When I came 
to London the following week, 
the scheme submitted to me was 
that we should take up our 
quarters in a private house in 
some quiet street and “work 
underground.” To this I ob- 
jected, not only for professional 
reasons, but because I believed 
that secrecy on such lines 
would be impossible. In 
Mexico, it is said, people speak 
the truth only when they wish 
to deceive; and a display of 
openness is always a good 
screen for secrecy. I would 
consent to remain only if 
attached to a Government 
Department. Lord Mayo took 
my view of the matter, and I 
was installed in the law room 
at the Irish Office. Colonel 
Feilding carried out the other 
project with the help of Cap- 
tain Whelan of the 8th Regi- 
ment. They were both friends 
of mine, and the joint scheme 
worked admirably. 

The panic which prevailed 
in London at this time was 
absolutely ludicrous. When I 
took up ‘The Times’ on the 
morning of my arrival (Dec- 
ember 19), I learned that, the 
night before, “a great number 
of detective police were sent 
out on duty into different parts 
of the city.” And further, 
that “the South Kensington 
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Museum, the British Museum, 
the gas factories, the powder 
magazines, &c., &c., were all 
protected by officers of the 
police and military.” By every 
post Ministers received letters 
from panic-stricken folk, or 
from lunatics or cranks, re- 
porting suspicious incidents, or 
giving warning of plots upon 
public or private property. 
And the “specials” had a bad 
time of it, doing “sentry-go” 
in the streets on foggy nights 
when they ought to have been 
in their beds. 

My friendship with Mon- 
tague Corry, afterwards Lord 
Rowton, dated from this time. 
When meeting him at the 
Home Office I persuaded him 
that it was quite unnecessary 
to carry a revolver. All the 
private secretaries carried 
arms, he told me. And the 
Fenians were credited with 
the intention not only of 
murdering public officials, but 
of burning public buildings 
and private houses. Para- 
graphs and letters in the news- 
papers every day gave warning 
that “Fenian fire,” or “ Greek 
fire” as it was called, would 
be used for this purpose, and 
advising that, as water would 
not quench it, a supply of sand 
should be kept in readiness— 
advice which was acted on at 
Whitehall, if not elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, the 
Clerkenwell explosion fright- 
ened the Fenians quite as much 
as it frightened the Government. 
The wretched men who fired 
that fuse meant only to make 
a breach in the prison wall, 
and it never occurred to them 
that they would wreck the 





opposite houses. And though, 
as I have said, the Fenian 
leaders in London had no part 
in the outrage, they expected 
to suffer in consequence of it; 
and if sensible measures of 
repression had been adopted 
they would have submitted 
without a protest. But when 
they discovered that by ex- 
ploding a cask of gunpowder 
they could throw not only the 
public but the Government of 
this country into hysterics, 
they rallied from their fright 
and set themselves to profit 
by the lesson. 

I suppose I ought to have 
accepted the situation and 
posed as the saviour of my 
country; but my efforts were 
chiefly aimed at preventing or 
exploding scares. In some 
quarters my cynical scepticism 
was not appreciated; but I 
had a powerful “backer” in 
Mr Liddell, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the Home 
Office, a man who was the 
impersonation of sound judg- 
ment and common-sense. 

The following characteristic 
incident may serve to illustrate 
the daily occurrences of this 
period. Lord Derby received 
a letter, evidently from a lady 
of culture, giving details of a 
serious Fenian plot to attack 
the Bank of England on a 
certain night. The writer 
added that it would not be 
convenient to her to see any 
one on the subject; nor would 
anything be gained by an 
interview, as she could add 
nothing to her written state- 
ment. But she implored the 
Prime Minister not to neglect 
the warning, as the quarter 
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from which the information 
came was a guarantee of its 
value. This matter was deemed 
too serious to trust to special 
constables, and it was pro- 
posed to double the usual 
military guard at the Bank. 
I protested that by action of 
this kind we were reviving 
Fenianism and creating future 
trouble; and I sought and 
obtained Lord Derby’s consent 
to my investigating the matter 
before any orders were issued. 
That afternoon I set out 
upon my errand. The address 
given in the letter proved to be 
a lodging-house which had an 
unmistakably Irish name upon 
the door, and it occurred to me 
at once that the writer might 
have overheard what she nar- 
rated, and that her story might 
after all be important. Gain- 
ing admittance by a ruse and 
under an assumed name, I was 
shown into a room on the first 
floor, half boudoir, half bed- 
room. There I was received by 
a very charming elderly lady, 
who shook hands with me, 
saying “You have come from 
Lord Derby.” ‘Lord Derby!” 
I exclaimed ; “do you mean the 
Prime Minister?” “Yes,” 
said she with a smile, “you 
can’t deceive me; I have ways 
of finding out things. I have 
no doubt you have my letter to 
Lord Derby in your pocket.” 
With a laugh I assented, and 
proceeded to talk about the 
subject of my visit. But she 
insisted on talking about her- 
self, in order, as she said, to 
satisfy me that she was deserv- 


(To be continued.) 


ing of trust. She gave me a 
sketch of her life, and showed 
me a number of letters from 
persons of distinction in whose 
houses she had lived either 
as governess or companion,— 
letters which gave proof that 
she was held by them in high 
esteem. Some forty minutes 
were spent in this way before 
I could lead her to the business 
I had in hand. She then low- 
ered her voice and repeated to 
me the substance of her letter 
to the Prime Minister. I dis- 
cussed the matter with her and 
tried in vain to induce her to 
disclose the source of her in- 
formation. But at last her 
nerve-power of resistance gave 
way, and she told me that she 
was in the habit of receiving 
heavenly visions, and that this 
plot had been divinely revealed 
to her. 

I was completely taken 
aback. Till then her whole 
manner and bearing had im- 
pressed me most favourably, 
and I was looking forward to 
apologising at headquarters for 
my dogmatism. But there was 
more to follow. Then and 
there she lapsed into some sort 
of trance, her eyes became 
fixed, and in a changed voice 
she described what was passing 
before her. I was held like the 
wedding-guest by the Ancient 
Mariner. To this day the in- 
cident still lives in my memory. 
I will not attempt to explain 
it, but will only add that the 
Bank of England was never 
raided by the Fenians nor was 
the military guard increased. 




















A BREAK IN THE RAINS. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER, 


HE had only come up for a 
week to get cool, and after 
three days wished himself any- 
where else. It was a hateful 
place, just the bare knife-edge 
of a ridge with a Mall on the 
top and the Lower Mall a 
hundred yards lower down, 
and you were lucky any day 
between June and October if 
you could see one road from 
the other. The rainfall might 
have been worse, but there was 
no end to the mist. 

Gerkal was frequented be- 
cause it was only a few hours 
from the headquarters of a 
Division in the plains. The 
hotels and _ boarding - houses 
were filled with young married 
women who had no husbands 
or houses to look after. They 
played badminton and flirted 
with beardless boys up for the 
musketry class, whom they 
spoilt to a turn; and having 
nothing better to do, they dis- 
cussed one another in an un- 
generous spirit and engineered 
cliques which were held to- 
gether by antipathies outside 
the circle. Margaret was not 
of these. 

The club was full of dyspep- 
tic invalids who nursed their 
spleen. It was no place for an 
able-bodied man with more 
than ten days’ leave. On the 
third day Gerard Hayden be- 
gan to pack. He would rather 
grill, he said, than “stick it 
out” another day. But in the 
evening he met Margaret. 





After that he and she were 
alone on Olympus. 

There was not a ghost of a 
doubt in either from the first, 
—only the tiny film of melan- 
choly, the shadow of imper- 
manence, that hangs over all 
great happiness. 

They met on the Mall. Mar- 


garet was watching the clouds © 


lift and the multitudinous little 
watercourses shining through 
and catching the glint of the 
sun. Gerard knew her com- 
panion. She was a Mrs Chi- 
cester, the wife of a man in 
his brother’s regiment at 
Meerut. 

He stopped and spoke to 
her. Margaret looked up 
slowly, but before he had met 
her eyes he knew that some- 
thing had changed for him. 

“Margaret, let me intro- 
duce Captain Hayden, — Miss 
Fettes.” First he saw a brown 
mushroom hat of tweed with a 
fur brim and a feather which 
just failed by a shade to repeat 
the deep rich brown of her 
hair. There were masses of it. 
When she turned towards him 
he became aware that her 
eyes were brown too, a shade 
darker, and she had the clear 
nutty complexion which only 
Englishwomen attain who live 
a great deal out of doors where 
there is little sun. She had 
not the features of a pretty 
woman ; yet she was beautiful, 
It was partly the rare restful- 
ness of the poise of the head, 
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partly the veiled depth of her 
eyes and the mysterious reserve 
in them which was half frank- 
ness. They seemed to be wait- 
ing for something. He knew 
in a second by their sleepy 
responsiveness and the way 
she carried her head, the cer- 
tainty and buoyancy of it, 
that one might trust her ab- 
solutely in great things and 
small. 

Then he heard her voice, and 
the music of it broke down his 
last defences. 

“Are you in Strangway’s 
Horse?” she said. “It must 
be your brother we know at 
Meerut.” 

While they were talking the 
mists unrolled from the plain. 
A sheet of water caught the 
sun’s rays through a filmy 
cloud and reflected them with 
intense brilliance. The air be- 
came so clear that the horizon 
seemed to melt away. 

It was not a scene they 
could turn their backs on. 
Hayden threw his overcoat 
over a dripping garden - seat 
inside the palings, and they sat 
and watched the shifting pan- 
orama of mist and cloud driven 
before the sun. It was the 
beginning of a break in the 
rains. Mrs Chicester was 
enchanted; she was full of 
suggestions as to how to turn 
it to account. She thought a 
picnic was essential. Hayden 
and Miss Fettes agreed that it 
would be sinful to waste the 
chance. 

It was a gorgeous evening. 
They seemed to be looking 
across an illimitable expanse of 
sand and rock and water, from 
which the waves had just re- 


———————————— 
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ceded, leaving pools that glim- 
mered in the sun. A month 
ago the plains were parched 
and burnt to shades of copper 
and gun-metal. Now the 
strange evening light lent 
them the purple of the sea, 
In the far distance the vapours 
curled over the rocks like 
breakers. To the west the 
Sutlej] spread out like an estu- 
ary, the Sirhind Canal lay 
across the sand, a silver wire ; 
to the east the Gajjar sought 
escape through the foothills in 
@ dozen new channels about 
Pinjor. On all sides the bare, 
ribbed Sewaliks lay with 
their gaping fissures like 
starved leviathans stranded by 
the sea, and in between myri- 
ads of little streams met and 
parted and shone like a net- 
work of dewy gossamer in the 
morning sun. It seemed as if 
the last ebb of the tide par- 
celled over the broken shingle 
were racing towards the ocean, 
seeking an outlet into the 
purple beyond. 

They sat there long after the 
sun had set, watching the last 
glow dying from the pine- 
trunks and the grey striated 
rocks. The pale euphorbias 
became luminous and spectral. 
The blue of the sky merged 
into a deeper blue and became 
night. 

Mrs Chicester was the first 
to stir. 

‘“‘ Margaret, we’ve forgotten 


the lace,” she said. ‘“ And 
we'll be late for dinner.” 

Hayden and Margaret 
laughed. 


After they had said good- 
night Mrs Chicester turned 
back. 
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“Don’t forget the picnic,” 
she said. ‘We start for the 
pine woods at eight, if the 
weather holds. Is that too 
early for you?” 

“T think I can manage it,” 
he said, smiling. 

They were together all day. 
Margaret was a mountaineer, 
and the Alps drew Hayden like 
a magnet. They talked of the 
Jungfrau, the Kiger, the Blum- 
lisalp, the Finsteraarhorn, and 
how they must have just missed 
each other a dozen times at 
Cortina, Chamonix, Grindel- 
wald, and Macugnana. An 
infatuated old colonel tried to 
detach her. 

“Tt’s no good talking to my 
sister, sir,” young Fettes said 
irreverently. ‘‘ When once she 
gets on to Alpine shop you 
won't bring her to earth unless 
you have a new peak up your 
sleeve.” 

Margaret heard and laughed. 

“That’s Irish,” she said. 
“Anyhow, Alpine shop is bet- 
ter than golf.” 

After breakfast they must 
needs climb rocks. There was 
the Toad Rock, which squatted 
on the edge of the cliff, and 
seemed about to leap over. 
They found a crevice in its 
back and conquered it. There 
was Scott’s Nose, named after 
the prominent feature of a 
general who had commanded 
the division. They climbed it 
and rolled fir-cones down on 
the groundlings underneath, 
They were abandoned as hope- 
less children to follow home. 
Mrs Chicester had no mis- 
givings. 

The summit of the ridge 
challenged them four miles to 
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the east, but they had loitered, 
and the sun was low. 

“Can you give me to-mor- 
row?” Hayden asked. 

Margaret could. 

They had not spoken an inti- 
mate word all day, but each 
had found a new way to tread 
on pine needles and breathe 
mountain air. Gerard knew 
that Alps and Himalayas would 
be barren and flat for him with- 
out her from that hour. Mar- 
garet felt that her love for the 
woods and hills had become a 
passion ; she felt a new kinship 
with earth, a joy which thrilled 
through her like the cicada’s 
song. Yet it was penetrated 
with a vague distress till she 
read his eyes as & woman 
can, and the deeps of her own 
unveiled. 

As they walked their horses 
home, the band of white cloud 
that had rimmed the mountains 
to the north all day melted 
from a single peak, revealing 
a dazzling rift of snow. It 
caught the rays of the setting 
sun, and faded through violet 
and lavender to ashen grey. 
A dozen forest-capped ridges 
intervened, each with a differ- 
ent light or shade upon it, from 
a faint lingering gold to a deep 
purple, merging into blackness 
under the shadow of a cloud. 
The peak appealed to them 
with the extraordinary fascin- 
ation which great mountains 
have for restless folk con- 
strained on a narrow ridge. 
Margaret expressed the long- 
ing of them both to invade the 
solitude of its ice-fields and 
camp among its glaciers. 

“You shall,” Gerard spoke 
abstractedly, as if registering 
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a vow to himself. Margaret 
did not answer. 

The words had escaped him. 
They were part of his day- 
dreams. But he was no mere 
visionary ; the castles he built 
in the air generally material- 
ised. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I 
spoke like an oracle. It was 
an instinct. I am sure you 
will.” It was not the moment 
to explain. 

Margaret rode on silently. 
The words, so sudden and 





The third day of their era 
broke gloriously. They left 
Gerkal early, and at nine 
o’clock stood by the cairn on 
the summit of the ridge. Over- 
head the sky was cloudless. 
The air was never so clear. To 
the north the distant snow- 
peaks challenged them—calm, 
remote, unchangeable. To the 
south and east the plains 
stretched away to a far hor- 
izon, broken by the Sewaliks— 
purple, green, and cobalt—and 
veined with a tissue of shim- 
mering silver where the water- 
courses had burst their chan- 
nels. A mile to the east, on a 
spur of the ridge, there was a 
hamlet with grey stone houses 
clustered among terraced rice- 
fields. They could hear women’s 
voices and the tinkling of cow- 
bells. Beyond the village was 
a shrine standing on the edge 
of the cliff just where the hill 
bevelled off to the plain. It 
was the end of the mountain, 
and offered a new goal to their 
roving spirits. 
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spontaneous, perplexed her, 
Had they been deliberate she 
would have resented them. 
They recurred to her again 
and again through the night, 
and she interpreted them dif- 
ferent ways, half angry with 
herself because she hesitated 
to admit their only possible 
meaning. In spite of herself, 
when her eyes closed she saw 
the peak and a white tent be- 
side it, like twin sugar-cones, 
Hayden was haunted by the 
same vision. 


The place was all their own 
save for a solitary vulture which 
hopped round them curiously, 
attracted to the spot for some 
unsavoury reason known to 
itself. Hayden picked up a 
stone from the cairn to throw 
at it. 

“Look at this!” he said. 
“TI believe it’s an image.” 

They examined the heap of 
stones. It was something 
more than a cairn, rather a 
rude plinth, or primitive altar, 
with a horizontal slab of stone 
on it, against which was 
propped a row of little men, 
or goblins, or gods. The one 
which Gerard had taken up 
might have been a freak, 
miniature of the ghoulish faces 
on the rock; but the thing 
was repeated in little chips of 
gneiss with bulging contours 
dimly suggesting head and 
waist. 

Margaret was exploring the 
other side of the cairn. ‘ Look 
at this dear bogie!” she said. 
“Did you ever see anything so 
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quaint?” And she held up 
a gross stone god, the kind 
of idol that Hinds have ap- 
peased since the days before 
Rimmon.: 

There were five of them in a 
niche under a ledge of slate, no 
two alike, but all the authentic 
genii of the place. Margaret’s 
bogie was placid and obese, its 
companions elfish, malignant, 
satirical, the work of some un- 
couth herdsman or anchorite 
who lived alone in a hut, the 
neighbour of the invisible, 
listening to the voices in the 
pine-trees, and watching the 
gnomes peep through the grey 
mist. They told an artless 
legend of haunted woods, 
brooding presences in the 
rain, the struggle between 
the tutelary and the malig- 
nant. Looking at them one 
could understand the sculp- 
tor’s apprehensions, his timid 
groping intimacy with the un- 
seen. 

Margaret was fascinated. 
But she and Gerard were in 
love with every stick and stone 
of dear earth. They trod on 
consecrated ground. When 
Margaret stooped to detach a 
delicate pink begonia blossom 
all huddled among the ferns in 
a@ crevice of the rock, Gerard 
watched her fingers playing 
lightly over the dewy-patterned 
leaves, and became the helpless 
captive of a brown curl that 
fell over the nape of her neck. 
She stood on the knife-edge of 
a crag and watched an eagle 
swoop across the ridge, its 
shadow pursuing over the 
grassy hummocks underneath. 
She was at home on the 
mountains and in the woods, 
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Gerard had never seen a woman 
tread so surely over the fallen 
trunks and loose broken 
boulders. Beasts that fled at 
clumsy footsteps waited her 
approach. They surprised a 
doe gooral half asleep in 4 
hollow, which turned and 
stared at her before plunging 
down the glade. And she could 
be still: when she leant against 
a pine-trunk the butterflies 
would settle on her glove. 
They threaded the woods 
silently, and when they spoke | 
it was not of themselves. 
Gerard had looked forward 
to hearing her talk of the early 
associations of her life, her 
home, her girlhood, her school, 
her travels. These were golden 
fields to explore. Yet he was 
content; he learnt how inti- 
mate impersonal talk can be, 
what asubtle web of sympathy 
it weaves with its unspoken 
confidences, and the suggestion 
of being side by side and shar- 
ing things through common 
inheritance. Margaret had 
called the image her dear 
bogie. It was congenial to 
the place, as Pan to Arcady, or 
Syrinx to the reed-fringed pool. 
Gerard thought it a happy 
phrase. It was dear because 
Margaret had found it, and be- 
cause it had been waiting there 
perhaps since years before 
either was born, to greet them 
both in the hour and place 
that would merge them into 
one. 

He propped the image up 
against the breakfast basket. 
‘“‘ His Obesity will preside,” he 
said, and busied himself with 
the fire while Margaret un- 
packed. 

21 
















Before they left the knoll 
Margaret was his own. The 
woods had joined them. This 
mystery of sweet womanhood 
was his to unfold before he 
knew what rare influences had 
fashioned her. They passed 
almost imperceptibly from 
plans for the hour to plans 
for all time. Folk would have 
called it the oddest wooing. 
They were just Captain Hayden 
and Miss Fettes, then Gerard 
and Margaret. The stars had 
been working to bring them 
together to serve the eternal 
fitness of things. This all- 
sufficient fact they knew, and 
no more. 

The sun shone ; the sky was 
a flawless arc of blue; the 
plains glimmered below. But 
the beauty and peace and un- 
wonted sunshine could not 
make them any happier than 
they were. They accepted it 
all as part of their gift. The 
brightness of the outer world 
only reflected their own; it 
might have been conjured up 
by them. The magic was in 
themselves. If Nature un- 
puckered her brow and 
breathed balm for their sakes, 
she was constrained ; she could 
not do anything else. 

They lay for hours on the 
warm grassy knoll almost too 
happy for connected speech. 
For long minutes they would 
say nothing. Gerard gazed at 
her quiet profile as one looks 
into a deep clear pool, trying 
to discover the outlines of 
things hidden and mysterious, 
stirred with a hazy suggestion 
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towards the surface by some 
undercurrent or swaying back 
into obscure depths. Margaret 
smiled. 

* You look at me as if I were 
the Sphinx,” she said. When 
she spoke or laughed, Gerard 
thought the most beautiful 
thing about her was her voice. 
He would have crawled over 
flints for miles on his bare 
knees to hear her speak. The 
silences vibrated with her last 
words. They had nothing 
eloquent to say—just the few 
things that have always been 
said,—but their talk sounded 
to each like a kind of joyous 
pagan Benedicite. 

“T can smell the pines.” 

“Tt is the first time since 
May.” 

“The woods have done it,” 
Margaret quoted half-uncon- 
sciously. Gerard did not 
agree. 

“It would have been just 
the same anywhere,” he said. 
“In the Underground, or at 
Clapham Junction.” 

“Two days ago I would 
have flown to Clapham, if I 
had had the chance. Any- 
where out of Gerkal.” 

“Two days ago I had packed 
to godown. I was three days 
without knowing you were 
here.” 

She asked him about his 
leave, and he told her he could 
take three months’ furlough 
any day he liked, and he had 
thought of going home. 

‘“‘Home? Where?” 

They laughed at their ignor- 
ance of each other. Neither 
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knew from what stock or soil 
the other sprang. Margaret 
wondered if Gerard’s father 
was the hero of Bodistan ; she 
knew all the frontier annals, 
He was; Margaret was glad. 
Gerard learnt that Margaret 
lived at Fettes—her family 
had given the place its name. 
There was romance in that. 
She seemed to breathe the 
fragrance of the heather, and 
the gorse, and the pines. She 
carried herself like a girl who 
had leant against the wind on 
the moors. 

He plied her with question. 
Had she another name? Did 
she know Portsmouth, where 
his old father lived? Was she 
fond of hunting ? 

She had another name. It 
was Teresita: a Spanish aunt 
had given it her. She did not 
know Portsmouth. She loved 
hunting. The least inflection 
of her sweet voice left him 
with the sense of having 
listened to a verdict. As she 
spoke he became aware of an 
unwonted respect for Spain, a 
detached pity for Portsmouth, 
an increased devotion to the 
chase. 

The future absorbed them. 
One thing was certain—they 
must spend Gerard’s furlough 
together. He had to be back 
for the cavalry-camp at Now- 
shera in the third week of 
November, so he must apply 
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for leave at once. They 
thought of home, but there 
was no time. Portsmouth and 
Fettes must wait till next year. 
They spoke of many places, but 
all the while neither of them 
had forgotten the peak. It had 
certainly precipitated things. 
Margaret thought of Gerard’s 
abstracted “you shall,” and 
the unbidden vision it had 
called up for her as her eyes 
closed. In Gerard’s mind the 
peak was suffused from the 
first with a kind of hymeneal | 
glow. He looked towards the 
North. It had emerged again, 
rising from its bed of cloud like 
Aphrodite from the foam— 
remote, mysterious, of sove- 
reign purity, appealing to him 
with its irresistible challenge. 

** Look,” he said, pointing to 
it. “It is calling us.” 

“ But——,” said Margaret. 

“It would mean that we 
must marry at once.” 

“But where? When——?” 

“There is a church and a 
milliner in Simla. The road 
to the snows lies straight on. 
It is on the way.” 

Margaret gave a despairing 
little sigh. 

“TIT suppose we had better 
be quick,” she said, “if we 
are going to do it in your 
leave.” 

What Gerard said or did is 
not for profane ears. It was 
proper to the occasion. 


IV. 


“T should love it, but I 
would not dream of taking it.” 


Margaret was pleading for 
His Obesity. She had said she 





coveted him, so Gerard was for 
taking him home. The idol 
was wise and friendly. It 


looked as if it had known 
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they would come—as if it had 
known everything, while they 
knew nothing. It had waited 
at the summit of the peak to 
preside at their wooing; it 
marked the beginning of their 
era. Clearly it was destined 
to be their totem, their phylac- 
tery, to smile enigmatically on 
the world from their door 
wherever they moved house or 
pitched camp. It was dearer 
to Margaret than precious 
stones, but she would not take 
it. But Gerard overbore her. 
He would see the headman of 
the village the next day. He 
would take his orderly with 
him ; he would easily make it 
all right. If folk could be 
discovered with any proprie- 
tary rights in the image he 
would find a way to square 
them. He would give them 
a gilded image of Shiv if 
they wished, or a feast, or a 
sacrifice to any god they 
liked. It was not likely they 
would refuse; if they did he 
could replace the bogie on the 
cairn. 

Gerard knew nothing of the 
subtle Hindu. He was at 
home with his own Tiwanas 
and Derajats, big-boned, hard- 
bitten men who rode like the 
devil and howled as they low- 
ered their lances. These good 
fellows had no scruples or sent- 
iments which did not concern 
their izzat (honour) or their 
womenkind. Gerard was a 
great Bahadur among them, 
and he was used to having his 
own way. They respected him 
for it, and took care that pre- 
judices which they did not 
share should not interfere with 
his comfort. He would have 
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been scandalised sometimes if 
he had known how they con- 
trived to make things smooth, 
In such a milieu it was not 
strange that the East had few 
problems for him. There were 
no two ways of looking at this 
one. Margaret wanted her 
dear bogie ; she should have it, 
and it was his business to 
arrange that she possessed it 
in peace of mind. 

So he rode home with His 
Obesity under his arm. 

“We'll go to the village to- 
morrow,” he said, “and explore 
the shrine at the same time, 
I'll take Ghazi Khan.” 

But they had been seen. A 
herdswoman followed them dis- 
traught along the road to 
Gerkal, until she was outdis- 
tanced by their horses. 

In the evening Margaret was 
ill at ease. 

“ Gerard, dear,” she said, “I 
wish we hadn’t taken it.” 

‘“Ter-res-sit-ta mi-a,” he said, 
dwelling on each honeyed syl- 
lable as if he loved speech and 
were about to be deprived of it 
for ever, “we'll take it back 
to-morrow and leave it there 
if the people won’t give it us 
willingly.” 

“ Shall I sing you a Spanish 
song?” 

Gerard was forgiven. When 
Margaret sang he felt as if the 
marrow in his bones were 
melting. He was afraid that 
if he did not bite his lips hard 
and try to think about some- 
thing else he would weep like 
achild. Only once had he 
known the same exaltation,— 
it was among the thunder of 
hoofs and cries of his Derajats 
when he rode at the head of 
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his men to charge a position 
over the Malakand. 

Mrs Chicester joined them. 
She called them both mad 
people, but when Gerard had 
gone she said he was a dear. 

“T feel dreadfully respon- 
sible,” she said. “ But I sup- 
pose a man who keeps six polo 
ponies can support a wife. Do 
you know he is the best Num- 
ber Two in the Punjab?” 

During the night His Obes- 
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ity fell from his shelf, like 
Dagon, but with less disaster 
to himself. Margaret heard 
the fall and the crash of her 
hostess’s china. She put on her 
dressing-gown and found the 
god lying with a smile more 
sardonic than benign amidst 
the ruins on the floor. She 
wrapped him up in homely 
brown paper and laid him 
tenderly on the sofa out of 
mischief’s way. 


Vv. 


Gerard did not know that 
he had rifled a shrine of the 
Panchpiryas. How should he? 
He did not know that such a 
sect existed. Had he heard of 
them he might perhaps have 
guessed from their name that 
they worshipped five saints, 
in which case he would not 
have taken one, leaving a 
diminished hagiarchy. Origin- 
ally the Panchpiryas wor- 
shipped the Pandavas of the 
Maharbharata, but in many 
districts these heroes have been 
ousted by Hindu and Muham- 
madan worthies and deities of 
local repute. The cult of the 
sect is so vague that its votar- 
ies have been classed among 
animists in the census. The 
cowherds of the Gerkal hills 
honoured amongst others 
Amina Sati, the ghost of a 
Hindu lady who died on her 
lord’s pyre, a Muhammadan 
saint who was martyred at 
Bahraich, and a gross semb- 
lance of the village god, 
Bhairon. The rude herdsmen 


did not know their divinities 
under these names, but who- 





ever they were, they looked to 
them entirely for protection 
and increase, to multiply their 
families and flocks, ward off 
the smallpox, frustrate the 
mischief of intriguing spirits, 
and, beyond the tomb, to guide 
them through those perils 
which none can escape without 
a friend among the sovereign 
ghosts. 

When the woman, Gangi, 
saw Gerard go off with the 
image under his arm, she left 
the herd and climbed the peak 
to the cairn. Great was her 
distress when she found that 
one of the idols was gone, 
There were four saints only 
in the niche. She clambered 
down the hill wailing between 
the catches in her breath as 
she ran. She followed Gerard 
and Margaret until the sound 
of their horses’ hoofs died away 
in the distance, but they did 
not hear. Darkness was clos- 
ing in when she reached the 
herd. As she drove them home 
one of the cows fell over the 
precipice. Her husband was 
angry with her when she got 
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home; he seized her by the 
hair and beat her cruelly. 
While Margaret was singing 
her Spanish song Gangi lay on 
a pallet on the floor weeping 
over her bruises and the loss 
that exposed her to these ills. 
A fifth part of her spiritual 
armour had fallen from her. 
So soon had the malice of the 
unseen that is always brooding 
round found the breach and 
flooded in upon her. 

Early in the morning Gangi 
visited the Brahmin anchorite 
in the shrine. She found the 
chela squatting in the porch 
cleaning the brass vessels of 
the temple. A Saddhu sat 
beside him, his face hidden. 
The Guru was within. She 
could hear his sad monotonous 
chant rising and falling with 
a dismal cadence. It was the 
plaint of a man who has shut 
his eyes to the brightness of 
the world and lives within 
dark walls; it uttered no wish 
or hope. Peering into the 
temple, she could see him 
crooning over the altar, now 
erect, now prone, his forehead 
pressed to the ground in the 
prostration of the five members. 
Presently he lighted a wick and 
scattered petals on the lap of 
the god. Gangi saw his fingers 
waving in the air before the 
image. The light flickered 
out; darkness recaptured the 
place, and he went on mum- 
bling his mantras. 

Gangi had heard that he 
continued for weeks without 
food or water, and as his 
earthly needs became less his 
spiritual efficacy increased until 
he became one with his super- 
natural allies. He could make 
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himself invisible ; he could pro- 
ject himself to great distances ; 
he could avert the evil eye; or, 
if the spirit moved him, blight 
crops, lay a murrain upon herds 
and flocks, and cause impious 
men to wither and pine away. 

Gangi was awed and fright- 
ened. She explained to the 
acolyte her need. He told her 
to bring an offering of three 
goats and he would endeavour 
to obtain the hermit’s interces- 
sion. But she must wait; the 
holy man might be engaged 
in these occult rites for hours, 
But as he spoke the figure 
stirred by the altar. The her- 
mit had risen ; he was stooping 
te put on his sandals in the 
outer sanctuary ; he approached 
the threshold. Gangi saw that 
he was still in a state of trance. 
He gazed past her without 
seeing her; his eyes were mo- 
tionless orbs fixed in their 
sockets ; he confronted the day 
as if the sun’s rays offended 
him. 

““Now speak,” said the aco- 
lyte. 

Gangi became hysterical ; 
she summoned passion to aid 
her fear; she unwound her 
matted locks and flung her 
hands in the air, revolving 
like a mznad as she shriekéd 
out the tale of sacrilege. 

“Lay a blight upon him,” 
she screamed. “He comes to 
the hill with a woman daily. 
Cause him to waste away before 
her eyes. Wither their issue. 
May no male child suck at her 
breast. And oh, Avenger of 
the poor, Friend of the Rishis, 
Repositary of the Vedas, re- 
move the offence, restore the 
image to the cairn.” 
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At the sound of footsteps the 
accents died on her lips to rise 
again more shrilly. 

“See, they come! May they 
be accursed. Deal with them 
according to their due,” 

Gerard and Margaret ap- 
peared round a bend in the 
path. They walked like lovers 
treading air. Margaret, who 
had seen so little of Indian 
village life, was enchanted with 
the distant view of the quaint 
old moss-grown shrine beside 
the well under the neem and 
tamarind trees. But as she 
drew near the cries of Gangi 
disturbed the peace of the 
place. It was clear that they 
had lighted on some village 
tragedy. They saw a wild 
woman swaying to and fro ina 
paroxysm of rage and hurling 
prayers and imprecations across 
the threshold into the shrine. 
Inside a demented old man, 
who looked as if he had escaped 
from the tomb, gazed at her 
without speech. There were 
two other figures by the door, 
one leant against the jamb, his 
face half-hidden. The little 
that was seen of him suggested 
a sinister motive for conceal- 
ment. 

“Some one has ill - treated 
the poor thing,” Margaret said. 
“Can you make her understand 
and find out what it is. She 
looks as if she had been robbed 
or cheated. It may be some- 
thing in which we can help.” 

Gerard asked her what the 
matter was, but as they ap- 
proached she recoiled; she 
shrank from the hem of Mar- 
garet’s dress as if it had been 
defiled. Then she collapsed 
on the ground, mumbling in- 





coherently, exhausted by her 
hysteria. 

Margaret felt sure the mis- 
chief was in the shrine. She 
peered in. The figure by the 
door straightened itself, and 
Gerard saw it for the first 
time. 

He could see that it was 
deformed somehow —how he 
could not exactly tell. The 
chest was gross and unmanly, 
there was no hair on the body, 
the nails were inches long, the 
mouth a mere gibbous fissure 
showing no teeth but a grey . 
palate. The whites of the eyes 
seemed to have grown over the 
pupils, yet it peered through 
these films with a kind of arro- 
gant smile, whether it was 
conscious or due to some dis- 
placement of the nerves one 
could not say, but it gave one 
the idea of a beast inspired by 
some devil’s contract with the 
knowledge of something in the 
light of which man and the 
shadows he pursued were the 
vainest phenomena on earth. 
There seemed to be pride in 
its disillusionment and in the 
physical and spiritual corrup- 
tion it breathed. 

As it rose Gerard called to 
Margaret to come back, but he 
was too late. The beast inter- 
cepted her; it almost touched 
her face with its long talons; 
she must have felt its breath. 
Mad with rage, Gerard lunged 
at it savagely with his stick, 
but he struck at air, and the 
temple doors clanged to omin- 
ously. 

Margaret leant against the 
porch white as a ghost. She 
had never been so near faint- 
ing in her life, 
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“Gerard, dear,” she said, as 
soon as she could speak, “you 
look as if you would like to 
loot the place with a squadron 
of your Derajats.” 

“T should. But did that 
swine-dog touch you?” 

“Not quite, but it was hor- 
ribly close.” 

A bell rang inside the shrine, 
and a monotonous rhythmic 
chant rose from the altar, 
gathering in intensity. 

“Tt sounds like a commina- 
tion service,” Gerard said. It 
was. 

“May he waste away like 
camphor and have no one to 
lay him on the ground when 
he dies. May he and his 
house, and his race, and his 
name pass utterly away. May 
there be no remembrance of 
him. After passing through 
the torments of hell, may he be 
born a worm in offal thirty- 
three thousand years. May 
he ” 

“Let us go,” he said. “It 
is no good trying to make our 
peace with the village now. I 
will put the bogie back to- 
morrow. I wish that fool, 
Ghazi Khan, had not given the 
sais the wrong parcel.” 

It was a dismal procession 
home. Margaret, in spite of 
her attempt to be cheerful, 
felt giddy and sick. For the 
first time in their walks she 
was tired. Gerard was savage 
with himself and all the world. 
Of all the parts he could have 
to play, none was more sweet 
than the protector of Margaret ; 
yet this hideous thing had hap- 
pened to her before his very 
eyes, and he had not been able 
to help. Also he was conscious 
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of having been in the wrong 
about the idol, and he had a 
suspicion that the scene at the 
shrine had something to do with 
it. The woman, Gangi, fol- 
lowed them for miles wailing 
and cursing, but she would 
answer no questions. To in- 
crease their depression a sud- 
den storm broke on them from 
the plains, drenching them to 
the skin. It was a rough track 
at all times. Now Margaret’s 
sodden skirt weighed her down, 
and thetreacherous pine-needles, 
clotted by the rain, slipped from 
under her feet. When they 
reached the horses she was 
thoroughly tired. 

While he was changing, 
Gerard tried to reason away 
his gloom. He and Margaret 
stood on the threshold of 
Elysium. Real life was only 
just beginning for them. Three 
days ago he had not imagined 
such happiness was _ possible. 
It was absurd to be depressed 
and to let little things disturb 
his peace of mind. Yet he was 
vaguely troubled. He had a 
presentiment that things were 
not going to run smoothly with 
them, and that it was his 
own fault. Margaret had been 
through a terrible day, but the 
thought of seeing her in a few 
minutes warm and dry and 
comfortable cheered him. 

Gerard found Mrs Chicester 
alone. Margaret was lying 
down; she was a little feverish 
and had a bad headache, Mrs 
Chicester was inclined to be 
irritated with Hayden for his 
share in it, but when she saw 
the dismay in his face she could 
not help laughing. 

“Margaret will be all right 
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to-morrow, but not strong 
enough for another excursion. 
I am afraid you will have to 
take your idol back alone. He 
has done enough mischief.” 

Mrs Chicester believed in 
totems and mascots. 

“The china was Dresden,” 
she said. “And Margaret had 
not had a day’s illness till her 
bogie was installed. Besides, I 
had the most atrocious luck at 
bridge last night.” 

She had not heard of the 
incident at the shrine. 

While they were having tea 
a telegram was brought Hayden 
telling him to meet his colonel 
at a quarter past twelve the 
next morning at Chandigarh 
junction. Hewas going through 
to Simla. This meant that 
Gerard would not be back in 
Gerkal till five, even if the train 
were punctual, Still there was 
a moon, and Gerard had made 
up his mind to return the bogie 
to its ghastly company by 
night if not by day. Evidently 
the mist-ridden peak was its 
proper sphere. Henceforth His 
Obesity should emit his rays of 
malevolence on his own unclean 
disciples. 

That night he learnt more of 
them. He dined at the club, 
and sat next a policeman named 
Semphill. Gerard described the 
scene at the shrine to him, and 
the beastly monstrosity that 
had waved its clammy paws in 
Margaret’s face as she peered 
in. Only he did not mention 
Margaret. 

“My dear fellow,” Semphill 
said, “it might have been much 
worse. That was an Aghori 
you saw; I think I know the 
man. They are the most offen- 
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sive beasts unhanged. You 
may think yourself lucky you 
did not see him at his filthy 
tricks. You wouldn’t have 
enjoyed your dinner if you 
had. But I'll tell you all 
about it when we’ve fed.” 

Gerard was enlightened in 
the smoking-room afterwards. 

“These Aghoris,” Semphill 
said, “think themselves the 
most spiritual sect among the 
Hindus. They eat human 
corpses, and worse. The idea 
is that they have overcome all 
fleshly weaknesses, and so are 
nearer to God. Nothing re- 
volts them ; they are not sub- 
ject to ordinary diseases. This 
sort of thing goes down enor- 
mously with the common 
people. I think I know the 
one you saw. He used to sit 
at the cross-roads near Pinjor 
with his head tilted back and 
his mouth open showing no 
teeth, just as you describe. 
What were his eyes like?” 

“Like the white of an egg, 
a bit soiled where the pupils 
ought to be. And they seemed 
to grin.” 

“That's the man. He didn’t 
beg, and no one ever saw him 
eat. When people asked him 
what he lived on he said 
‘Babies.’ It may, or may not, 
have been true—they are great 
boasters. All we knew was 
that he sometimes disappeared 
at night. Have a whisky and 
soda?” 

“ Thanks, I will.” 

‘“‘ Of course, if we catch them 
at itwecan run them in. If they 
dig any one up, it comes under 
desecration of tombs. I have 


known them prosecuted under 
the Public Nuisance Act. 


The 
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Brahmins use them sometimes 
to annoy squeamish folk against 
whom they have a grudge. 
They squat in front of a house 
with their morsel until they 
are paid to goon. I heard a 
queer tale at Deesa of an Ag- 
hori who stopped a funeral. 
The relatives were indignant, 
but they dared not use violence. 
Then the rain came and noth- 
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ing would induce the pyre to 
light. In the end they had to 
abandon it.” 

“Thanks. I think I’ve 
heard enough. Let’s go out 
and get some fresh air.” 

But neither fresh air nor 
strong drink could disinfect 
Gerard’s dreams. He went to 
bed and saw a pageant of 
Aghoris. 


VI. 


Hayden woke up with fever. 
The strongest man is not 
grilled and drenched alter- 
nately without consequences. 
He dosed himself with quinine 
and rode down the hill with a 
buzzing head. 

The Simla train was three 
hours late. When it arrived 
Gerard’s colonel had no good 
news for him. It turned out 
that the agitators had been at 
work in Ambala, and they had 
managed to rake in a weed or 
two in Strangway’s Horse be- 
fore one of the native officers 
came to hear of them. Among 
the disaffected was a Malik 
in Gerard’s squadron, a shifty 
blackguard whom Gerard had 
always regarded with suspicion. 
“The damned fellow was buck- 
ing sedition in the lines,” the 
Colonel said. Gerard was dis- 
gusted. The whole business 
galled him. He must go and 
work the fellows into hand 
again. Incidentally it might 


mean that he and Margaret 
would have to put off the 
Church and the milliner and 
their glacier camp. 

It was four o’clock when he 
started for Gerkal. 


The fever 


had hold of him, and his head 
swam so that it was an effort 
to sit straight in the saddle. 
As he rode through the main 
street of Chandigarh he re- 
membered that Margaret ought 
to have a pair of knee-caps for 
her pony, so he dismounted 
and took a short cut threugh 
narrow alleys towards the 
leather bazaar. Soon he found 
himself in a quiet backwater of 
the old city, among the houses 
of Brahmins and astrologers, 
of which one sees little more 
than blind walls with mystic 
symbols on them, and here and 
there a corbelled window ob- 
stinately barred, with a bare 
chink to look through, or an 
old gateway studded with brass 
nails within a porch decorated 
all over with carved figures of 
the Pantheon. There seemed 
to be no life within these mys- 
terious secretive dwellings, but 
Gerard felt that there was a 
hidden side to them, and that 
the old régime nourished 4 
vital flame within and kept a 
degenerate order from the door. 
He threaded the intricate maze, 
steering himself, as he thought, 
by his bump of locality, though 
































the woman Gangi would have 
said that the anchorite’s curse 
was upon him, for it was a 
grim den into which he fell. 

He was in a narrow passage 
between two dead walls when 
he became aware that some one 
in urgent need was crying out 
to him. His head was dizzy 
with a sudden wave of heat 
after a turn of ague, and he was 
almost deaf with the singing of 
quinine in his ears, but he was 
certain that he heard his own 
name called. It was the 
merest shadow of a voice that 
he followed, like the echo of a 
cicada or the shrill pipe of 
Ariel. It led him to a great 
gateway opening into a court- 
yard. As he stumbled through 
the open wicket Ganesh leered 
at him from the lintel, and 
Hanuman in his most riotous 
mood seemed about to leap on 
him from the wall. He stood 
in the cloisters of the temple 
of Vishnu. 

The door of the cell whence 
the voice issued stood ajar. 
Gerard pushed in, but he could 
see nothing in the dim light 
after the blinding glare out- 
side. He tried to fling the 
door wide open to let in some 
sunshine, but it had closed be- 
hind him, and he heard the bolt 
slide into the catch. He kicked 
at it without effect, and began 
groping about the room for 
something to use as a lever. 
He grew giddier with stooping. 
Soon he became conscious that 
he was not alone. His hand 
touched something cold on a 
charpoy, that sent a chill 
through his veins. But that 
was not all: there was some- 
thing else in the cell equally 
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still, though it was alive. 
Gerard felt that it inhaled 
and breathed corruption. He 
sank to the ground in the 
corner farthest from it. No- 
thing moved except the rats 
that ran across the floor and 
over the charpoy, snapping up 
the cockroaches that infested 
the place. The brittle wing- 
cases exploded between their 
teeth. Gradually his eyes be- 
came accustomed to the faint 
light, and the other inmate of 
the cell took shape across the 
charpoy. It was the Aghori. 
Its white filmy eyes explored 
the darkness above Gerard’s 
head. There was some maggot 
of desire behind them which it 
was Gerard’s business to sub- 
due, even if he had to crush 
it with rending of tissues, as 
the rats the cockroaches. So 
he sat confronting the beast, 
while a nerve in his head beat 
time to a frivolous refrain that 
would come and lodge there, as 
if he were a musical box, in 
spite of his efforts to drive it 
out. Very slowly the Aghori 
rose and lifted the sheet from 
the charpoy and stooped over 
it. Gerard struck at it with 
his riding- whip; it squirmed 
towards him and captured his 
feet ; he felt that it was biting 
through his riding-boots. The 
lashes fell on its naked back, 
and the sound of them was 
dear to his soul. The whimper- 
ings of the beast woke the 
savage in him. Then the 
rhythm of the whip got out 
of tune somehow with the 
nerve that throbbed in his 
brain, and he went to sleep. 
How many hours he lay 
there unconscious he could not 
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tell, but when he awoke the 
door was open and the full 
moon flooded the cell. 

Gerard found his horse in 
the serai. He started for 
Gerkal at a ms1 gallop, but 
arrived there in a _ dhoolie, 
The cholera ward received him. 
He watched the cramped 
muscles playing under his skin. 
Then he went to sleep again 
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and floated for untold sons 
through numberless compart- 
ments of space towards a 
white peak which never 
seemed to grow any nearer, 
He was afraid that the thing 
which held him away from it 
would snap. He dreaded this 
very much, because the Aghori 
sat on the summit waiting for 
His Obesity to die. 


VIL, 


No weakness is so human as 
superstition. We laugh at it, 
and yield to it, probing for the 
soul in matter, searching for 
a pattern in the web we call 
chance, seeking a current in 
the rhythm of things into 
which we may float and glide. 
We look for a design in the 
movement of the atoms, and 
hope to derange the eternal 


system. 
Gerard lay at the point of 
death. Margaret hastened 


through the chequered night 
on 3 wild errand. An impulse 
drove her from the house. 
She walked and ran eight 
miles by road, and four by 
forest paths and broken crags. 
It was a gusty night. The 
wind swept through the rock- 
ing pines with the moan of 
distant breakers; thunder in- 
vested the peak from north 
and south. Every now and 
then a sudden deluge broke 
upon the ridge, and her path 
became a running watercourse. 
With one hand she clasped the 
idol, with the other she ex- 
plored the darkness. At first 
the white palings helped her. 
When they came to an end 





she groped her way along the 
cliff face. Then the full moon 
arose and flooded the world 
with light. At one moment 
Margaret scaled a wall of 
darkness; at the next she 
stood in a brightly-illumined 
bower. The pines were fling- 
ing the raindrops from their 
jewelled tassels; every needle 
became a quivering point of 
light; their fiuent shadows 
danced in eddies at her feet, 
like ripples on the surface of 
a stream. She saw the im- 
mense valleys unfold and the 
shadows of the clouds race 
across the hills. Far below 
the plain took on a velvet 
sheen. She was wrapped in 
the splendour of the night, 
but not comforted. The sub- 
limity of earth and heaven, 
the brooding intentness of the 
night, dwarfed the significance 
of her cares. She might strive 
and pray, but the spirit that 
informed the darkness would 
not hear. The forest and the 
hills had witnessed agonies like 
hers, but the rhythm of their 
music was unchanged. 
Margaret hurried on. The 
moon was soaring towards a 
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dense wedge of cloud; she 
must not miss the interval of 
light. Soon she had left the 
road, and was in the forest. 
The spectral trees encompassed 
her; the grey rocks loomed 
towards her like living forms. 
She met a prowling leopard, 
but she had no fear. Half an 
hour after midnight she stood 
by the cairn. The moon rode 
high over the forest, breasting 
the scudding clouds. The peak 
was illuminated. All round a 
thousand points of light out- 
shone the glowworm’s beacon. 
The wet grass glistened, the 
mica sparkled at her feet. 
The plains below shimmered 
with light vapours that rolled 
into the interstices of the hill 
like the waves of the sea. 

His Obesity reigned again on 
thecairn. The five saints were 
united. For Margaret their 
moonlit countenances were in- 
vested with a strange pathos. 
They symbolised so much of 
hope and fear, timid question- 
ings, idle propitiation and vain 
commerce with the unseen. 
Somehow she felt less aloof 
from the folk who had raised 
them. Her sense of sisterhood 
with earth and living creatures 
had deepened. She sank down 
on the stones beside the goblins 
and wept. For the first time 
large tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and she sobbed as if 
her heart would break. The 
idols stared placidly from the 
cairn. 

Far away she saw the 
twinkling lights of Gerkal. 
One of them shone from the 
hospital where Gerard still 
struggled with the unknown. 
Or was he now part of the 
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spirit which rolls through every 
thing, swelling the orchestra 
of the pines and breathing in 
their fragrance. If that were 
the end of their two souls she 
could bear it. Were they not 
both children of the open air? 

Her tears soothed her, her 
grief became less poignant ; 
there was comfort in her ex- 
haustion. Somehow she felt 
as if the inspiration which had 
impelled her to the cairn was 
stirred by some current of cir- 
cumstance which was carry- 
ing Gerard through the ordeal. - 
As she groped her way through 
the darkness in the face of the 
storm, and panted up the hill, 
she had felt that she was fight- 
ing the grim summons side by 
side with him. The woods 
aided her. And now that the 
moon rode high above the 
clouds, caressing the hills and 
swathing the world in peace, 
something whispered to her 
deep in her inmost being that 
Gerard would live. But she 
dared not admit the hope. 

When Margaret reached Ger- 
kal the East was suffused with 
the rose and pearl of dawn; 
the white moon faded in the 
West; the sun had not risen 
above the mountains. 

She found herself in the cold 
half-dark verandah of the hos- 
pital, asking how Captain 
Hayden was. <A nurse she 
met in the passage did not 
know. She led Margaret along 
a covered way to the cholera 
ward, and entered a room which 
held the great secret. Pre- 
sently she appeared with 
Margaret read 
She 


another nurse. 
victory in their faces. 
heard one of them say,— 
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“He is very much better. 
The crisis was passed early in 
the morning.” Then she knew 
that she must have asked to 
see him, for the nurse was 
sa 

“Perhaps the doctor would 
let you, just for a few minutes. 
You had better come again at 
eleven.” 

At eleven Gerard woke up 
and saw Margaret by his 
side. His haggard eyes caught 
the reflection of a great 


joy. 

‘he laid her hand on his 
head. “You mustn’t talk,” 
she said. 

They were silent a long 
time. When Gerard spoke it 
was of the bogie. 

“His Obesity seems to have 
changed our luck,” he said. 
“Tell Ghazi Khan to put it 
back on the cairn.” 

Margaret told him that she 
had put it back. 
He dozed a little. When he 
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opened his eyes he asked her to 
throw the window open. He 
wanted tosee the peak. It was 
there calling him. 

“T’ve forgotten to arrange 
about the transport,” he said 
absently. 

But Margaret exercised a 
counter-spell. She talked of 
Scotland until he could smell 
the bracken and the pines, 
Then she talked of Kent. 

“Do you remember what the 
woods are like in autumn?” she 
said. “Beech and bracken— 
a roof and floor of gold. We'll 
go to Bedgebury. I know the 
seasons to a week. It will be 
just about the time that the 
pheasant lets you get near 
enough to see his crimson 
eye.” 

It was @ siren’s song in his 
ears. 

“ Ter-res-sit-ta mia,” he said, 
“you have made all things 
good. Just now I'd like a 
breath of clean home air.” 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM THE INSIDE AS I KNEW IT. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT FARQUHARSON. 


WHEN my friends used to 
congratulate me on belonging 
to the best Club in London, my 
answer invariably was, You 
may call it so, but in my 
opinion the entrance fee is far 
too high and the annual sub- 
scription extortionately heavy. 
Nursing a constituency is an 
expensive process, and may run 
to thousands a-year if you are 
trying to turn out a rich man. 
When any of my constituents 
used to play off my opponent 
against me by pointing out 
that he had given so much to 
some particular charity, my 
answer was always the same: 
“Keep him a candidate as long 
as you can, for if he becomes 
your member he will probably 
be as mean as I am,” and then 
I gave half his contribution. 
Sir H. James, as he was then, 
tried to deal with this species 
of organised blackmail, but he 
found it impossible to do any- 
thing, and the member or ean- 
didate is only protected by 
common - sense, impecuniosity, 
or custom, 

I can hardly imagine a 
greater mental and physical 
strain than a sharply-contested 
election. Long, often rough, 
drives in all weathers, pre- 
carious and irregular meals, 
disturbed sleep, the inevitable 
cranks and dreary bores whose 
aim and object seem to be to 
magnify their own importance 
and make other people uncom- 
fortable, the tiresome chairmen 





who so frequently speak at in- 
ordinate length and exhaust 
both the subject and their 
hearers, the hecklers who 
must be dealt with with a 
dexterity which only practice 
can give, the perpetual change 
of beds and hotel accommoda- 
tion, and the necessity of being 


what some rather “ravelled” — 


person said Cesar’s wife ought 
to be, all things to all men, 
combine with the natural 
worries and uncertainties of a 
perfectly new position to make 
up a blend of anxiety and occa- 
sional discomfort which must 
be rather hard to beat. One 
of the most trying things is 
the necessity of pumping up 
three or four speeches daily for 
several weeks on precisely the 
same line of subjects, and the 
difficulty of this is largely 
added to by the continual 
presence of reporters whose 
critical eye is most embar- 
rassing, and who have a dis- 
concerting way of laying down 
their pencils and staring into 
vacancy when the familiar plati- 
tudes are trotted out, and per- 
haps a well-worn peroration 
appears which has done duty 
on many previous occasions. 
How best to deal with heck- 
lers is a difficult and delicate 
point, and a candidate or 
member may do himself im- 
mense good or enormous harm 
by the tactful or tactless way 
in which he deals with these 
frequently useful and amusing 
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people. It requires some ex- 
perience to discover the pre- 
cise object of their questions. 
Sometimes a man will get up 
and in an apparently threat- 
ening way ask something in- 
tended to enable you to make 
clear something you may have 
left obscure, or to touch on 
some point which you may 
have omitted. If you jump on 
him, you will probably make 
him your enemy for life, and 
to a random answer given on 
one occasion to a deadly earnest 
person, who had not under- 
gone the surgical operation 
and could not see a joke, I 
attribute a nasty three-cornered 
fight which caused a great 
deal of bitterness and anxiety. 
These friends in disguise should 
be tenderly dealt with, but no 
quarter should be given to the 
enemy who tries to trip you up, 
most especially to the emissary, 
paid or otherwise, of the other 
side, who produces from his 
pockets a long string of queries 
concocted by the minister 
or the schoolmaster, or, still 
worse, sent down in printed 
form from the central associa- 
tion. You should always try 
to turn the laugh against him, 
and if you succeed you will 
have the audience heartily 
with you. A quick, smart, 
good-humoured retort will do 
far more for a candidate than 
the most eloquent speech. The 
Marquisof Carmarthen’sfamous 
repartee has become classic. He 
was very boyish-looking when 
he first stood for Parliament, 
and some one called out to 
him, “Does your mother know 
you're out?” “Yes,” was the 
immediate reply, “and what’s 
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better, at twelve o’clock to-mor- 
row she'll know that I’m in,” 
And Dizzy, too, was very ha 
when he stood quite waknaaie 
on the hustings along with a 
more experienced candidate 
who had just expounded his 
views. “And what do you 
stand on?” pompously asked 
an influential elector. “On 
my head,” was the somewhat 
disconcerting answer. 

Having earned by brain and 
pocket the right to sit on the 
green benches, let the new 
member forget not to arm 
himself with his credentials, 
as worrying delay and much 
anxiety have been caused by 
a lapse of memory leaving it 
behind in his coat-pocket or in 
the cab. And now comes that 
which ought to be the most 
solemn and awe-inspiring, but 
which I have no hesitation in 
describing as the most futile 
and absurd, episode of his life 
—I refer to the ceremony 
known as taking the oath. 
I really used to be ashamed 
of ourselves when we stood at 
the table, four deep, fighting 
for the book as though we were 
hounds struggling over a mut- 
ton-bone, or boys at a football 
scrimmage passing the ball. 
The first moment of disen- 
chantment, however, comes 
when, fresh from the triumphs 
of the poll, the cheers of vic- 
tory, the congratulations of 
friends and the press, and the 
natural feeling of elation at 
having secured or retained a 
seat for his party, he plants 
himself on a seat (if he can 
find one) and looks round the 
House. A feeling of utter and 
hopeless worm-like insignifi- 
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cance comes over him. He has 
now become a mere unit, and 
sits forlorn and unnoticed in a 
pushing and struggling crowd 
of colleagues, all of whom seem 
to be thoroughly at home, com- 
peting eagerly for the Speaker's 
eye and other Parliamentary 
privileges. I have known men 
make up their minds there 
and then to quit an assembly 
which, if not actively hostile, 
is supremely indifferent to the 
advent of a newcomer. It is a 
kindly act to take the neophyte 
in hand, introduce him to the 
officials, see that he gets a 
locker, that indispensable aid 
to Parliamentary comfort, help 
him to order his first lunch and 
dinner, to get his smoke, to 
escape for a little with the help 
of a pair,—and your bread thus 
cast on the waters will be re- 
turned to you in the shape of 
gratitude after many days. 

There are some things that 
you may do and others that 
you must not do—in the House 
of Commons. [For instance, 
when you have crossed the 
Bar, you must bow respectfully 
to the Speaker. But the same 
reverential inclination of the 
head must be made even if he 
is not there. Why is this? 
The reason is not very clear, 
but it has something to do 
with the fact that the House 
is supposed to be built on the 
site of an ancient chapel, and 
that reverence must be made 
accordingly. 

When you rise up to speak 
you must be uncovered, but 
after a division is called, and 
you wish to raise a point 
of order, you must do it 
with your hat on your head, 
VOL. CLXXXVI.—NO. MCXXVIII. 
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and this gives rise sometimes 
to amusing incidents. Those 
who saw it can never forget 
the occasion when Gladstone, 
who never wore a@ hat in 
the House, had to surmount 
his mighty cranium with a 
“topper” hastily snatched 
from the head of his neigh- 
bour Herschell. The forbid- 
den things are numerous. It is 
a serious Parliamentary crime 
to pass between a speaker and 
the chair, and loud cries of 
order greatly confuse the 
neophyte who makes this mis- 
take for the first time A 
front bench man may loll on 
the small of his back and plant 
his boots on the table without 
remonstrance, but his humble 
satellites are sharply pulled up 
by the Sergeant -at-Arms if 
they venture to follow his ex- 
ample. You must not osten- 
tatiously read a book or a 
newspaper — I once saw Mr 
Chamberlain pulled up for quot- 
ing from a file of ‘The Times’ 
—or open letters in the House, 
nor read your speech; and if 
you indulge in tedious repeti- 
tion you may be admonished 
by the Speaker, if any common 
informer puts the law in motion. 
Nor are you allowed to eat 
anything from your place on 
the green benches. I remem- 
ber once, during one of the all- 
night sittings, the late A. M. 
Sullivan, towards the small 
hours of the morning, pro- 
duced a paper bag and pro- 
ceeded to feed himself with jam 
puffs, and when his attention 
was directed to this irregu- 
larity by the Chairman, he 
replied, “I thought, Mr Play- 
fair, that we were in Com- 
2K 
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mittee of Supply.” I have 
never, however, seen any one 
pulled up for partaking of 
fluid refreshment in the House. 
Mr Gladstone used to slobber 
up a glutinous-looking mess 
out of a pomatum pot, com- 
posed, one of his sons told me, 
of egg, ether, and sherry; Lord 
Palmerston sucked oranges ; 
some front bench men have 
their glass of claret; and an 
amusing story is told of Sir 
M. Hicks- Beach, as he then 
was. During a budget speech 
he was indulging in some of the 
time-honoured jokes appropri- 
ate to the occasion, and said, 
‘*Who drinks rum nowadays?” 
But a modest quencher of port, 
brought him from the bar, 
happened to be of the tawny 
variety closely imitating in 
colour the liquor whose dis- 
appearance from popular con- 
sumption he had announced, 
and when he raised it to his 
lips an immediate shout of 
laughter rippled over the green 
benches. The great Wilber- 
force is reported to have taken 
an opium-pill before he spoke ; 
and Lord Granville, in the 
‘Life’ so admirably written by 
my friend Lord Fitzmaurice, 
reproached himself with hav- 
ing once in the House of Lords 
risen before Lord Beaconsfield, 
who had primed himself up by 
drinking something, or inhal- 
ing something, to fire off at a 
particular hour. And it is 
hinted, with what truth I 
know not, that a young rising 
politician of the front bench 
rank, whose name wild horses 
or their equivalent would not 
drag from me, has recourse to 
oxygen before beginning one of 
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his highly successful harangues, 
Dress regulations were strict in 
former days, and the late Mr 
Cowen was obliged to get the 
Speaker’s leave before he could 
wear—at the instance of his 
doctor—a soft felt hat. Colonel 
Gourley told me that he was 
called up to the Chair and 
told that it was out of order 
to exchange the more formal 
costume of society for a cut- 
away coat. This is all changed 
now, and every variety of 
costume is allowed. Mr Keir 
Hardie has replaced his deer- 
stalker by a sort of Spanish 
sombrero, and billycocks of 
every shape and size surmount 
the crania of hon. members. 
I have only once seen a straw 
decorating in somewhat defiant 
fashion the austere brows of a 
Radical below the gangway, 
and some time ago a perspir- 
ing senator might be seen hard 
at work in the library with his 
coat off. 

Swords can only be worn by 
the mover and seconder of the 
address—even the Sheriffs of 
London, and that awe-inspiring 
functionary, the City Marshal, 
are disarmed before they ap- 
pear at the Bar; and I re- 
member on one occasion, when 
a@ member going to some official 
function was sitting with self- 
conscious pride in the full 
glories of a court suit, he had 
his dignity rudely disturbed 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms, who 
there and then divested him 
of his sword and left him 
defenceless. 

It has become almost a 
colloquial and journalistic 
commonplace to say that our 
manners are bad and want 
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mending. Twenty-four years’ in their management of the 


experience of our proceedings 
enable me to contradict this 
assertion. We do not profess 
to be better than the average 
run of humanity, though we 
compare most favourably with 
other legislatures. The House 
of Commons is full of worries, 
of disappointments, of foiled 
ambitions and blighted hopes, 
and irritation might seem 
justified when you have ob- 
tained a good opportunity of 
doing something and it is 
ruined by a count or an ad- 
journment, or a_ blocking 
motion, or the fatal words, “I 
object.” But it is a wonder- 
ful school of discipline, and 
characters and tempers are 
moulded by living there under 
conditions of perfect equality 
and democratic good-fellowship. 
Bores cease from worrying, 
platform exuberance is checked, 
social side is soon dropped, 
and the Labour member is as 
much respected as, and prob- 
ably takes a much better posi- 
tion than, the swell whose class 
look upon the “common people” 
as belonging to quite a different 
species of the mammalia, and 
courtesy and consideration and 
mutual forbearance are taught 
by example, if not by precept, 
and successfully practised by 
high and low. Of course, cer- 
tain phases of human nature 
will occasionally assert them- 
selves, and things are said in 
the heat of debate which are 
withdrawn in the cooler mo- 
ments of reflection; and the 
Speaker and Chairman of Com- 
mittees drive their team with 
a tight but elastic rein, and 
show great tact and judgment 


House. Nothing surprises out- 
siders more than to see fierce 
combatants, who have given 
and received hard knocks in- 
side the House, walk out of it 
arm-in-arm, and fight their 
battles over again over a cup 
of tea or a cigar. This is the 
true British spirit, and long 
may it continue to maintain 
that character for honour and 
integrity and justice which 
form the proud inheritance of 
our Parliamentary system. 
Physiologists have never at- — 
tempted to explain why some 
people who are loquacious and 
even garrulous as long as they 
maintain the sweet security of 
a seat, halt and stutter, and 
perhaps break down hopelessly, 
when they attempt to speak on 
their legs. Every one of us 
must sometime or another have 
suffered from one of these sud- 
den lapses of memory. Lord 
Rosebery not long ago came to 
a dead halt in the middle of a 
speech ; Lowe’s hopeless col- 
lapse in the House of Commons 
is still painfully remembered ; 
and I shall never forget the 
anxious moments I spent when 
waiting for Lord Fife to pick 
up the broken threads of a 
forgotten oration years ago in 
Aberdeen. The late Black Rod 
on his first appearance clean 
forgot the message from the 
Lords, and not even C.-B.’s 
prompting restored his memory, 
and the Speaker was obliged to 
say that he understood that a 
message was being brought to 
ask the attendance of the Lower 
House. And even Jupiter once 
nodded. Mr Gladstone himself 
once lost his cue and stopped 
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abruptly, when Disraeli bent 
forward and said the right hon. 
gentleman’s last word was “so 
and so.” 

It is well to watch for a good 
chance of talking on something 
you know something about, 
and if you once catch the ear 
of the House you will probably 
keep it. Be short and epigram- 
matic, avoid platform tricks 
and, above all things, classical 
or scriptural quotations ; and it 
is not bad policy to sit down on 
your hat and endure the cata- 
strophe with a good grace. 
Above everything, don’t be 
bumptious. The maiden speech 
of a young member in last 
Parliament was described in 
felicitous phrases by Toby as 
maidenly, but not modest ; and 
Chamberlain tells the story 
that when he entered the 
House he asked an experienced 
colleague for some straight 
tips. ‘ Well,” rejoined the 
mentor, ‘‘you come into the 
House with an outside reputa- 
tion, and they are not liked. 
So if you could only manage 
in your first speech to break 
down a little, the House would 
take it as a compliment, and it 
will do you good.” But I fear 
that this course could hardly 
be pursued by one of the most 
brilliant and experienced de- 
baters of modern times. 

Without going the lengths 
of a friend of mine, who de- 
livered and, without reproof, 
read his first harangue from 
typewritten slips, be careful to 
have pretty full notes, and don’t 
trust too much to your memory, 
which may play you false, and 
lead to the awkward collapse 
which we occasionally see in 
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the House of Commons and else- 
where. 

Some one once complained 
of the way his speeches were 
reported, and was silenced by 
the awful threat that if he were 
not satisfied they should be in 
future verbatim in the columns 
of the daily press. And in my 
time a certain member had a 
quarrel with the press, who 
retaliated by an absolute boy- 
cot: not a single word that he 
uttered ever appeared, and the 
flow of his oratory from the 
gallery to the eyes of his con- 
stituents and the thirsting 
world was only resumed on the 
maintenance of more cordial 
relations with the sweet little 
cherubs who sit up aloft to 
shape the ends of our speeches, 
rough-hew them how we will. 

If you have been happy 
enough to score a success with 
your virgin effort, lie low for 
a long time afterwards—more 
reputations have been damaged 
by untimely chattering than by 
anything else. Sir Richard 
Temple, of whom great things 
were expected by himself and 
others, spoke twice in the first 
few days of entering the House, 
and was foolish enough the 
second time to move its ad- 
journment because he could 
not get a hearing. Although 
he enjoyed its social side, he 
was never really comfortable 
there, and when he left I asked 
him his reason for doing s0. 
“The House of Commons,” he 
replied, “provides no adequate 
career for a man of my antece- 
dents and position.” He had 
played a conspicuous and useful 
part in the affairs of India, and 
like all Anglo-Indians of note, 
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he felt the come-down sadly. 
It is hard to cut your cold 
mutton in Bayswater after the 
banquets of Government House, 
with the band playing the 
National Anthem as you enter 
the dining-room. The first 
lesson to be learned by the 
new - fledged member is how 
all his fictitious importance 
crumbles away to nothing 
when he enters the House. If 
he has won an important bye- 
election he will be the hero of 
the hour, but for very little 
longer. The Cabinet Minister 
who effusively asks him to 
dinner one day will supercili- 
ously look over his head the 
next. His very fluency will 
desert him; he will compete 
in vain for the Speaker’s eye 
on state occasions, and in the 
end he will fall into the ruck 
of private members, meekly 
cheering his chiefs from the 
back benches, and following 
the rest of the driven flock 
when the crack of the whip 
falls briskly upon his ear. 
From this he may emerge if 
he has talent and energy or 
money, if he has force to make 
himself nasty, or if some smart 
lady interests herself on his 
behalf. But in nine cases out 
of ten he must drop his early 
ambitions and settle down to 
“the trivial round, the common 
task,” of the private member, 
and he will find compensations 
which more than counterbalance 
the inevitable drawbacks of his 
position. 

The feeding arrangements of 
the House are wonderfully good 
how, and members should not 
complain, although they gene- 
rally do, when they are obliged 





to make a night of it there, 
The impecunious can obtain a 
sufficient meal for a shilling, 
whilst to those whose circum- 
stances enable them to indulge 
in more riotous living, or to 
entertain their friends, sums 
varying from three to ten shil- 
lings will provide a dinner 
occasionally worthy of being 
called a banquet, and which 
is well enough cooked to be 
placed without compunction 
before even seasoned gourmets. 
Turtle soup good and cheap, 


comforting mutton broth, and 


excellent fried soles and chops 
and steaks I used to find the 
safest and best things to have 
in what I call a domestic way, 
as being always thoroughly 
good of their kind, and bear- 
ing the monotony of repetition 
without jading the palate. The 
wines are good and moderate, 
and they have, or had, quite 
the best tap of draught lager 
beer I have come across in 
this country. The ordinary 
dining-room, like everything 
else in this strangely con- 
structed house, is utterly in- 
adequate in size, and when 
divisions are impending, and 
the whips’ vigilance is screwed 
up to concert pitch, the de- 
tained patriot may discrimin- 
ately explore every hole and 
corner without finding repose 
or needed nourishment, and in 
the end he may have to rely on 
a snack at the bar, where ex- 
cellent pies and cold meats of 
every denomination can be con- 
sumed and washed down with 
appropriate beverages at very 
trifling cost. The strain upon 
the dining -room accommoda- 
tion has become much greater 
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in late years, for the Irish and 
Labour members, taking their 
duties seriously, and not being 
provided with so many oppor- 
tunities for social distraction, 
use the House as their club, 
and colonise continually there 
from morning till night. 
Ministers are free from the 
competition for places, for they 
have their own big round table, 
flanked by the Opposition 
alongside, and strangers pass- 
ing along cast awestruck 
glances at Cabinet Ministers 
feeding like ordinary mortals, 
and go home and tell their 
wives or their friends how the 
Prime Minister consumed his 
pint of wine, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed as 
light - hearted as a schoolboy 
who has never heard of budgets 
or death-duties. 

Formerly, when we wished 
to entertain our lady friends, 
we had to place them in dismal 
little underground cells, with 
thick walls, vaulted roofs, high- 
placed barred windows, and a 
sort of medisval mystery dis- 
tinctly unfavourable to con- 
viviality. But now, thanks to 
the ingenious liberality of that 
most admirable of First Com- 
missioners, “ Lulu” Harcourt, 
there is a handsome and well- 
appointed dining-room, where 
@ brilliant company assembles 
night after night to see and be 
seen, and to enjoy a really ex- 
cellent dinner amid pleasant 
and stimulating surroundings ; 
and then an adjournment to 
the fresh and picturesque 


Terrace for coffee and smoke, 
and a look into the lobby and a 
peep through the door into the 
House, and perhaps a seat in 
the Gallery, winds up as agree- 
able a social experience as 
London can afford. All this 
is under the charge of the 
Kitchen Committee, sixteen in 
number, whose work is no sine- 
cure, as the official records of 
the House will show. 

The Chairman is usually a 
notableman. My old friend and 
brother officer, Colonel Mark 
Lockwood, the cheeriest and 
most popular of mortals, was 
&@ conspicuous success, but 
when his party went out of 
power he thought that the 
place should go with the Gov- 
ernment and patriotically re- 
signed. And then came Sir 
Alfred Jacoby, who took even 
@ more serious view of his 
position, and who, whether 
sitting in his private room 
interviewing the chef and ar- 
ranging menus, or wandering 
about during the dinner-hour 
to see that things were going 
right, or answering questions 
with the dignity of a Cabinet 
Minister, was universally ad- 
mitted to be the right man 
in the right place. Of portly 
build, as befits the dispenser 
of good things, he qualified 
for the duties of his office by 
assiduous devotion to the rites 
of hospitality and the study 
of the highest refinements of 
the gastronomic art.’ 

But man cannot live by 
bread alone, or even by beef, 





1 Since writing the above, the genial and industrious ‘‘ Minister of the In- 
terior,” as he was familiarly called, has prematurely passed away, to the regret 
of his many friends and the loss of the public service. 
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and what our French friends 
call “le five o'clock” is much 
patronised. Our own tea- 
room is usually much crowded, 
and there is a real scrimmage 
sometimes to get served, but 
we can always overflow to 
the Terrace where there is a 
specially railed - off compart- 
ment for the accommodation 
of members who prefer their 
own society. or that of their 
colleagues, and especially wish 
to avoid the blandishments of 
the female sex. At one end 
the Speaker gives charming 
afternoon parties to the lead- 
ing representatives of beauty 
and fashion and intellect, and 
I shall never forget the fairy- 
like charm of two delightful 
evenings when Speaker Gully 
cast the brilliant illumination 
of the electric light on a most 
picturesque crowd of friends 
who were privileged to “assist” 
on such a unique occasion. At 
the other end the Peers hold 
their sway, but they take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities 
very sparingly, and evidently 
‘belong to that proverbially 
worthy set of people “who 
always go home to tea.” But 
the Commons, who can use the 
most of the Terrace, do so 
freely, and between four and 
six you can hardly imagine a 
more brilliant or animated 
scene than when the sun shines 
on 800 or 900 people of varie- 
gated stations, costumes, and 
nationalities, who come to en- 
joy the tea, bread-and-butter, 
cake, and the famous buttered 
buns and strawberries pro- 
vided for them at 1s. a-head. 
To show how much this harm- 
less form of entertainment is 
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appreciated, in one year 34,330 
teas were served, the high- 
est number on any one day 
running up to 900. Some 
sour-visaged puritans, zealous 
for our workaday reputation, 
would like to stop all this, and 
support their opposition by a 
remark made by a workman 
passing by on a steamboat, 
who shouted out, “Why don’t 
you go inside and attend to 
your business?” The aboli- 
tion of the Terrace would 
eclipse the gaiety of nations, 
deprive members of the power | 
to give cheap and much ap- 
preciated outings to their con- 
stituents, and the taxpayers 
of the right to share in some 
way the life of an institution 
maintained by their contribu- 
tions to that mysterious ac- 
cumulation of capital known as 
the Consolidated Fund. The 
case came before Speaker 
Gully, and he did me the 
honour of asking my opinion 
as an old member, and I had 
no hesitation in telling him 
that the proposed change would 
be extremely unpopular. So 
he hit upon a most ingenious 
device. Serious and well- 
founded complaints had been 
made that members hurrying 
back to the House in the 
dangerously short time which 
elapses between the first and 
last division bell, were ob- 
structed on the narrow stair 
by parties of ladies who either 
would not or could not get 
quickly out of the way. So 
he arranged a second staircase 
for the use of visitors, and 
thus enabled eager runners up 
to record their votes to pursue 
their way unimpeded. And so 
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I rejoice to say the Terrace 
was saved. 

The accommodation for 
strangers, like everything else 
in that strangely-constructed 
House, is absurdly inadequate. 
One of the greatest worries 
that afflicts the member is the 
constant demand for places in 
the strangers’ gallery. It is 
extremely hard to convince 
people how difficult it is to 
find them seats there, and I 
was told of a farmer, a con- 
stituent of mine, who was so 
disgusted at what I suppose 
he thought an unnecessary 
refusal to supply his wants, 
that he voted against me at 
the election and persuaded his 
labourers to do the same. 
Things are, of course, much 
worse in what is sometimes 
called the grill, from behind 
which ladies furtively regard 
the life down below: it always 
reminds me of the cage which 
contains the occupants of a 
Turkish harem when they 
attend the theatre at Cairo, 
or elsewhere. There is usually 
an annual debate on the ad- 
visability of removing the 
lattice screen which conceals 
the other sex from view, and 
recent events have brought 
this question into acute prom- 
inence. The subject gener- 
ally develops some amusing 
speeches, and I remember a 
very successful one by Herbert 
Gladstone, then First Com- 
missioner of Works. “Mr 
Speaker,” he said, “I know a 
great many ladies,’—at this 
loud laughter and cheering 
broke out and continued for a 
minute or two, and then the 
boyish - looking Minister re- 
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sumed,—“ who have told me 
that they prefer the retention 
of the grill,” and my own 
inquiries have persuaded me 
that he was right in this. 

The smoking -rooms are 
thoroughly cosmopolitan places, 
and thanks again to the ingenu- 
ity of Mr Harcourt, who filched 
a chamber from the overflowin 
accommodation of the Lords, 
there is a fair amount of room 
for blowing clouds which do not 
overwhelm you afterwards, and 
here the utmost good-fellowship 
prevails. Cabinet members 
hobnob with the obscurists of 
the rank and file, Nationalists 
and Orangemen and rabid 
Tories, red-hot Socialists and 
Independent Labourists, meet 
on @ common ground of social 
equality, and rub off angles 
and round awkward corners 
and harmonise in friendly 
fashion under the auspices of 
Lady Nicotine. 

The libraries are spacious 
and handsome rooms, and on 
a cold winter night one may 
become very comfortable in a 
deeply-cushioned arm-chair, be- 
fore a blazing fire, and with 
one of those magazines in hand 
which contribute towards an 
exposition of sleep. For no- 
thing light and airy is tolerated 
there. The shelves are laden 
with blue-books and Parlia- 
mentary literature of every 
sort and description bound in 
dignified calf, and encased in 
the dust which may have 
greeted the olfactory organs of 
Pitt and Fox. And the books 
which stand on the table below 
and beguile the weary moments 
of the jaded legislator can 
hardly be said to be light 
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reading. But the proposal to 
relieve mental tension by the 
elastic medium of a novel 
would be no better received 
than the suggestion occasion- 
ally made that bridge should 
be allowed in the smoking- 
room. At present chess is the 
only game, and it is played 
very seriously and successfully, 
for there are many expert per- 
formers on both sides of the 
House, and we generally find 
a little group watching any 
specially interesting match. 
Hardly a silly season passes 
without a scare about the 
ventilation of the House, and 
I always used to reply, when 
tackled on the subject, that it 
is the only really well-ventilated 
building I know. The system, 
no doubt, is highly artificial, 
but there are no draughts, and 
the temperature is carefully 
regulated to suit those who 
belong to what Plunket called 
the hot or the cold school, and 
best of all, even when most 
crowded, it is never really 
stuffy, and perfectly free from 
that most sickening and de- 
pressing of all atmospheric 
conditions, what I am in the 
habit of calling the bouquet de 
Vhomme—the odour, whether of 
sanctity or otherwise, tainting 
the air of every other large 
hall in which people most do 
congregate. When tropical 
heat afflicts the outside world, 
well-iced air is served out to us; 
and when the rest of London 
is plunged into the outer dark- 
ness of a fog, thick layers of 
cotton-wool intercept the dust 
and dirt which otherwise would 
clog our lungs, and enable us 
to breathe the filtered atmo- 
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sphere with complete comfort. 
In the early eighties a Com- 
mittee, of which I was a 
member, sat under the able 
chairmanship of my friend Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and began to 
investigate the drainage of St 
Stephens. We found that Sir 
Charles Barry, in revenge for 
the curtailment of his architect’s 
fee by a parsimonious Govern- 
ment, had refused to give up 
the plans, and we had to gain 
our information by long and 
laborious groping below ground. 
And there we made the dis- | 
concerting discovery that we 
were in direct communication 
with the main sewer, and the 
brilliant investigations of the 
late lamented Professor Carnelly 
proved beyond all doubt that 
we were breathing sewer air. 
Shone’s ingenious ejectors have 
now remedied all that, and any 
impurities that may exist are 
of our own formation; and al- 
though bacteriological research 
has shown that our air is 
crammed with microbes, they 
are not pathogenic, and, as Sir 
Michael Foster pointed out in 
a memorable speech, these all- 
pervasive bodies may be good 
as well as bad, and may be 
actively working for us in 
overcoming the forces of evil. 
The Committee Rooms are 
dreary places, far too lofty, 
full of echoes, and having the 
unfortunate faculty of being 
hot in summer, cold in winter, 
and oppressively stuffy when 
crowded, as they often are, 
with witnesses, counsel, and the 
general public. The air must 
be a happy hunting-ground for 
microbes, and all will re- 
member the epidemic of influ- 
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enza brought up from Sheffield 
by some one interested in the 
case, which attacked the chair- 
man and members, and finally 
spread through the House, re- 
calling the famous black assizes, 
when the effluvium spread by 
the prisoners temporarily re- 
leased from their pestilential 
cells was so overpowering that 
the judges were seized with a 
pernicious fever, and were 
carried off the bench, some of 
them to die. And the division 
lobbies in the old days were 
thoroughly depressing. We 
were packed into narrow 
passages very like the salles 
@attente which worry us so 
much at French railway 
stations, and compelled to 
waste our time kicking our 
heels and breathing a curious 
atmospheric blend, permeated 
by various odoriferous materials 
used by honourable members. 
Patchouli and various hair-oils 
could readily be recognised, as 
well as the oleaginous sub- 
stance with which a venerable 
and highly respected Radical, 
in accordance with some sani- 
tary theory, smeared his body. 
As it was evidently not “thy 
incomparable oil, Macassar,” 
but something better known 
than appreciated by children 
in their youthful days, we had 
no difficulty in our diagnosis, 
and came to the conclusion 
that we could have discovered 
the whereabouts of our good 
friend, even with our eyes shut. 
“Mais nous avons changé tout 
cela.” Ventilating fans have 
vastly improved the air, and 
once more the ingenious Mr 
Harcourt has come to our 
assistance, and unveiled a plan 
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by which the time spent in 
divisions is much shortened, 
and much time, temper, and 
inconvenience are thereby 
saved. 

I have never been able to 
understand, nor, so far as I 
know, has any one attempted 
to explain, why the House of 
Commons was deliberately built 
to hold barely half its members, 
No doubt the knights of the 
shire who largely abounded in 
those days were somewhat 
casual in their attendance, and 
of course the contrast with that 
miserable dog- hole, its pre- 
decessor, was most marked. 
Although the Mother of Parlia- 
ments can still give points to 
her Continental offspring, we 
sometimes turn our longing eyes 
to the American senate, where 
every one has his definite place 
allotted to him and retained 
throughout the session. With 
us the difficulty of getting seats 
is one of the small worries of 
Parliamentary life, which sum 
up in the end against the 
Constitution. Unless we come 
down early on an important 
day we find a row of cards 
placed along all the benches 
telling us that we must seek 
refuge in the back settlements 
or in the gallery, and more 
energetic people sometimes 
drop down late at night or 
in the early morning to secure 
eligible places. Formerly we 
had to put our hats where we 
wished to sit, and were ex- 
pected and thus compelled to 
remain in the precincts until 
prayers were over. But when 
Dr Tanner, then Whip of the 
Nationalist Party, arrived one 
day in a four-wheeled cab 
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crowded with Hibernian head- 
pieces of varied shapes and 
sizes, and gravely proceeded to 
distribute them in the part 
of the chamber occupied by his 
party, the reductio ad absur- 
dum was reached, and the 


present plan adopted, by 
which we place a_ card 
on our seat, which after 


prayers, at which we must per- 
sonally be present, is then 
placed in a little frame, and 
retains our place for the night. 
The only people who can claim, 
and that is only by prescript- 
ive right, fixity of tenure, are 
corner men, extinct volcanoes, 
or parties conscripti, who have 
earned their recognised posi- 
tion by long and faithful ser- 
vice. They are very tenacious 
of their privileges, and woe be 
it to any new member who 
rashly poaches on their pre- 
serves. I used to watch with 
much amusement a little drama 
enacted almost nightly when 
Dr Lyons appropriated the 
corner seat belonging to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster. The 
unconscious physician remained 
in proud possession of the field 
whilst the burly form of the 
ex-Cabinet Minister swayed 
and lurched up the gangway 
like a ship in mid-ocean, and 
my lamented friend had just 
time to beat a hasty retreat, 
and avoid the consequences of 
being sat upon in a double 
sense by a man who cannot 
have weighed less than twenty 
stone. Motions for the en- 
largement of the House were 
frequent in my day, and plans 
by responsible architects and 
schemes by irresponsible fad- 
dists were frequently submitted 
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to us. Mr Mitchell Henry 
took the unusual, and I think 
unprecedented, course of ad- 
dressing the House on the 
subject from the gallery, be- 
cause, as he explained, he could 
not find accommodation else- 
where; but we seem now to 
have settled down comfortably 
to make the best of things as 
they are, because really, except 
on special occasions, there is 
quite room enough, and a 
further extension would ren- 
der still more precarious the 
acoustie properties, which are . 
not too good as they are. The 
most special of these occasions 
was when Mr Gladstone intro- 
duced his Home Rule Bill. I 
believe there was some diffi- 
culty in persuading the Speak- 
er to sanction such an unheard- 
of deviation from custom as to 
place chairs on the floor of the 
House, and I well remember 
when I came down in the morn- 
ing how amazed I was tosee the 
absolutely changed look of the 
place, and I think I never saw 
@ more inspiring or exciting 
scene than when the Prime 
Minister rose to begin his 
memorable speech amid gene- 
ral cheering, except, perhaps, 
when he sat down after his 
celebrated peroration. Per- 
haps both were exceeded in 
dramatic intensity by the 
overwhelming shout raised 
when the Opposition tellers 
took their place to the right 
of the table, and when Lord 
Randolph Churchill and others 
jumped on their seats wav- 
ing their hats and cheering 
frantically. 

The question of how Parlia- 
mentary life affects health is 














too large a one to be fully con- 
sidered now, but in spite of its 
worries and vexations and 
disappointments, the disloca- 
tion of old habits, the forma- 
tion of new, and the undoubted 
mental wear and tear involved 
in @ conscientious performance 
of the duties involved, I should 
say that it is beneficial on the 
whole. No doubt Pitt and 
Fox died early, that great War 
Minister, Sidney Herbert, and 
the Duke of Newcastle were 
prematurely removed by dis- 
eases directly due to the 
responsibilities of their work, 
and other examples of im- 
paired vitality will naturally 
come to our memory. But 
against that we may place two 
octogenarian Premiers, and a 
large number of old and 
elderly men in and out of 
office, who seem to thrive on 
the daily round of their life’s 
work. The fact is that com- 
paratively few people suffer 
from overwork, but that many 
are deteriorated in health and 
even die from not having 
enough to do. So that when 
a man of sound constitution, 
who has been leading a some- 
what aimless and monotonous 
existence, is suddenly faced by 
the varied interests and excite- 
ments of the House of Commons, 
he feels stimulated and braced 
up, and takes literally a fresh 
lease of life. And if the active 
business man chafes a little at 
first under the, to him, inex- 
plicable delays and obstructions 
which clog the wheels of the 
Parliamentary machine, and 
the busy lawyer feels the strain 
of the new demands upon his 
already overworked energies, 
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they learn in time to recognise 
that it is sometimes well to 
“creep before ye gang,” and 
to adapt themselves to circum- 
stances over which they have 
only a very limited control. 
During the first year or two, 
until you finally settle into 
your proper groove, you will 
be greatly annoyed by the 
difficulties and obstructions 
placed in the way of the 
private member. How you 
will fail to catch the Speaker's 
eye to expound your views on 
some familiar topic, or how, 
when you rise to move the 
adjournment on some matter 
of urgent importance, some 
obscure satellite of the powers 
that be bowls you out witha 
blocking motion; or private 
business or an adjourning mo- 
tion cuts away your chances, 
or you fail once and once again 
in the ballot, or when you have 
succeeded in drawing a good 
place the burglarious govern- 
ment takes all the time of the 
House and sweeps your poor 
little ewe-lamb into the dust- 
heap. A succession of these 
disasters gives you what my 
old friend Sir David Wedder- 
burn called “an acute attack 
of the Chiltern Hundreds,” but 
you will get used to being 
snubbed and pushed aside and 
sat upon, and in the end you 
will thicken your hide and 
fight your way along through 
the crowd with manly com- 
posure. It is well to have a 
hobby, if it is only the com- 
posing of frequently rejected 
magazine articles, the visiting 
of picture-galleries with pos- 
sible dabbling in art, or the 
collecting of bits of china, real 
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or false. Exercise is of the 
highest importance, and rash 
mortals who have defied the 
laws of nature by the acquisi- 
tion of purely sedentary habits 
have learnt when it is too late 
that the penalty must be paid. 
Taste and pocket, alone or 
combined, will prescribe the 
particular form of physical 
exertion, and shooting, or 
tennis, or pedalling on the 
“ free wheel,” and various other 
games, will form an agree- 
able and healthful distraction. 
There is at present a boom in 
golf, and golf jaw has taken 
its place in the list of diseases 
caused by excessive muscular 
activity. I envy those who 
have fallen a victim to its 
fascination, for to me it is the 
most irritating, and even ex- 
asperating, of all sports, and 
I was very glad when ‘The 
Lancet’ uttered some words 
of much-needed warning to 
over-tired and worried people, 
who tire and worry themselves 
a great dsal more in vain 
efforts to acquire even a moder- 
ate proficiency in a game of 
such elusive and uncertain 
quality that even the hero of 
a hundred fights will madden 
himself and disappoint his 
backers by some unexpected- 
ly feeble performance on the 
hundred and first. 

Nothing interferes so much 
with Parliamentary success as 
too much addiction to social 
life. By this I don’t mean to 
say that a man should be an 
ascetic, and cut himself adrift 
from rubbing up against his 
fellow-beings who don’t happen 
to be professional politicians, 
for it is a good thing to be 
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seen about, to retain one’s 
friends, and above all, to follow 
Dr Johnson’s advice and keep 
one’s friendships in constant 
repair. But to any one who 
wishes to make a real career in 
politics, it is most important to 
be in constant attendance in 
the House, to seize opportuni- 
ties which sometimes unex- 
pectedly arise of taking part in 
its proceedings, to impress 
those in authority that you are 
a serious worker and anxious 
to help in various little ways 
that will soon become obvious. » 
It often happens that when a 
member is away dining or 
amusing himself outside he 
misses an important speech or 
a critical division, or an amend- 
ment he wishes to propose on 
a Bill in Committee is passed 
over in his absence. And al- 
though eating good food in 
cheerful society is hygienically 
beneficial, it may be overdone, 
and my shrewd old friend 
George Anderson, member for 
Glasgow, used to say, “It is 
not over-work, but dining-out, 
that kills men.” 

Above all, don’t aequire a 
platform reputation, for you 
will find it a most dangerous 
possession. You will be con- 
tinually pestered by Whips and 
fussy wire- pullers to go on 
the stump at great expense, 
anxiety, wear and tear, and 
little compensating advantage 
to yourself. Gratitude is not 
kept largely in stock nowadays, 
and the arid triumphs of pro- 
vincial meetings will not con- 
sole you for leaving your 
comfortable quarters at home, 
partaking of heavy teetotal 
menus in Nonconformist houses, 
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and finding perhaps when you 
arrive that you are merely one 
of many others who are to 
speak, and have to come in at 
the tail end of the meeting 
when better known and more 
forcible people have skimmed 
the cream off the subject and 
the attention of the audience. 
This is my last hint. If you 
have been a busy man and 
accustomed to do things for 
yourself, you will be much de- 
pressed at first by the extreme 
difficulty of catching the eye 
of the presiding authority (a 
polite fiction in these days) and 
getting the innings you think 
you have a right to expect. 
The real remedy for this is to 
throw yourself heartily into 
committee work. The Com- 
mittee of Selection, to which I 
formerly belonged, takes care- 
ful note of the qualification of 
members for that class of busi- 
ness, and especially of their 
wish to do it. And what be- 
tween private bill committees 
and select committees, and, if 
you are lucky, the exceptional 
privilege of a Royal Commis- 
sion, you can have your time 
filled up in a most interesting 
and useful way, and in the 
fulness of time you will eventu- 
ally attain to what I consider 
the most honourable and dis- 
tinguished position to which a 
private member can aspire out- 
side the Treasury bench, the 
right to sit in the chair of one 
of those important tribunals 
whose decisions invariably com- 
mand the respect and concur- 
rence of the public outside. 
We may now consider, What 
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amount of compensation does 
the member get for all his 
trouble, worry, and expense? 
What are the real and tangible 
advantages of his position? Of 
course, we all know that the 
assumption of the magic letters 
confers no precedence, and the 
conventional market value of 
the title is much depreciated 
by the inferior social position 
of many who now hold it. 
The only tangible advantage 
we obtain is to have the traffic 
stopped for us when we cross 
the road at the corner of Par- 
liament Street, and when the 
pushful motor and the lordly 
barouche have to pull up short 
in obedience to the policeman’s 
imperious upheld hand, the 
proud member steps proudly 
across at a pace perhaps un- 
duly retarded to make the 
most of his opportunity. But 
the indirect benefits are con- 
siderable. When we travel 
abroad we receive notice and 
attention, and although “ Pad- 
get, M.P.,”+ has somewhat dis- 
counted our prestige in India, 
the natives at all events still 
believe in us and show us def- 
erence and respect. In foreign 
hotels, when we scan the vis- 
itors list, we always wish to 
pick out the members; and at 
any public function, at home 
or abroad, they are invariably 
treated with exceptional con- 
sideration. Then if you wish 
to study anything special, or 
to follow up any line of social 
investigation, your name is a 
passport everywhere, and offic- 
ials of museums and librar- 
ies and hospitals and work- 
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houses vie with one another 
in their efforts to give you 
information and to help you 
along. And surely it is no 
mean honour to feel that you 
are really an active citizen of 
a great empire, and helping 
to build up and consolidate its 
position and to make its his- 
tory. And whilst it is given 
to some to design the edifice 
and to others the task of 
carrying out the architect’s 
plans, we of the rank and file, 
who may only be the simple 
hodman patiently bearing the 
bricks which are placed in 
position by more prominent 
craftsmen, may console our- 
selves with the reflection that 
without us the work could not 
be done at all, and like the 
organ - blower in the famous 
story, it is our privilege to use 
the word “we” in connection 
with it. 

We have now considered how 
to get into the House, and what 
to do when you are there, and 
the next question is, How to 
get out of it? At first sight 
nothing would seem more 
simple. Resign and _ retire 
into private life. Not a bit 
of it. By some strange and 
unexplained anomaly you are 
not allowed to do that, but you 
must go through the hollow 
farce of accepting an office of 
profit under the Crown, which 
is well known to invalidate a 
seat,—a purely bogus qualifica- 
tion or disqualification called 
the stewardship of the Chiltern 
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Hundreds, a payment of a few 
shillings which used to be given 
to the bailiffs appointed to 
protect the inhabitants of the 
Chiltern Hills from the depre- 
dations of wolves and robbers 
infesting the adjoining woods, 
and which applied for by the 
retiring member renders him 
incompetent to continue in 
Parliament. If he prefers 
some other arrangement he 
may become a Peer or a bank- 
rupt or a lunatic, or may be 
expelled for misconduct or 
unseated for bribery. But al- 
though some of these methods 
may be forced upon you, they 
are not what we should speci- 
ally select, and the official plan 
is swift, sure, and effective. 
During ‘my first session a most 
unfortunate thing happened, 
when my poor friend Middle- 
ton, worried out of his senses by 
the anxieties and exactions of 
his seat, lost them entirely and 
was placed in a lunatic asylum, 
in which, unhappily, he acquired 
fixity of tenure; and as he could 
not personally apply for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and as 
there was no other means for 
enabling him to retire, the 
great constituency of Glasgow 
was disfranchised till his re- 
gretted death. Legal steps 
have now been taken to remedy 
such serious inconvenience. 
And so our member is now 
out of the House, and the 
curtain rings down on the last 
act of his Parliamentary career. 
Requiescat in pace ! 
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THE SISTER OF GOLF. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


PassInG of late, like Thack- 
eray, through 


‘*a, dingy court 
Place of Israelite resort,” 


I caught a glimpse of a pretty 
piece of colour within the 
window of a frame - maker’s 
shop. I turned to look at the 
picture and fell in love with 
the subject, a very young 
damsel,—her years may have 
been ten or twelve,—a blonde 
blue-eyed child with pearls in 
her hair, wearing a necklet of 
pearls, and attired in the 
simple dress of 1640 - 1650. 
The portrait is a half-length. 
Pleasing as is the girl and 
agreeable as is the scheme of 
colour, what most attracted 
me was an implement carried 
by the little lady. At the end 
of a slim wooden shaft was 
something like a long, deep, 
narrow, square - tipped iron 
spoon ! 

How many people must 
have passed and looked at the 
picture without guessing the 
name and nature of the im- 
plement. If I am right (the 
objections will be stated later), 
the thing is la léve, “the lofter” 
or “lofting iron,’ used in the 
old French game, le jeu de mail, 
our pall-mall. In one form of 
jeu de mail they did not putt 
the ball into the hole in the 
green, as at golf, but lofted it 
with the iron-headed léve or 
spoon through the passe, an 
archet or hoop of iron. The 


léve is in fact an iron spoon, 
with the head fastened straight 
in continuation of the line of 
the shaft, but how the stroke 
of passe, our holing out, was 
executed is a puzzle. 

After admiring the picture I 
entered the shop, and found 
that the portrait of the child 
was signed F. Archiard, d’aprés 
Flinck. Now Flinck (born at 
Cléves, 1615, died 1660) was a 
pupil of Rembrandt and an 
esteemed painter of portraits, 
while in other lines of art he 
bears a good reputation. This 
portrait of his is in the Louvre, 
and, as photographed, precisely 
resembles Archiard’s excellent 
copy. 

It may seem odd that Flinck 
put an iron lofter into the hands 
of such a very young girl, but 
in 1601 an earlier Flemish 
artist dignified a girl of eight 
years old with a predecessor 
of the latest patent in golfing 
lofting irons, so contrived that 
it may be used with either the 
right or the left hand. That 
this club was in fashion at the 
date is proved by a woodcut in 
which a sturdy Fleming is using 
it in golf on the ice, where in- 
stead of putting at a hole, they 
putt at an erect conical stone, 
the pierre de touche of the jeu 
de mail as it is played 
at Montpelier, in Southern 
France. 

The little lady with her 
necklet of pearls and _ her 
emerald jewel became my 
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property at a very moderate 
ransom. 

Now we may explain as far 
as we can the nature of the 
game in which, two hundred 
and sixty years ago, she had 
been taking part. In most 
respects it is surprisingly like 
golf, I take the account of it 
from the first volume of ‘La 
Plus Nouvelle Académie Uni- 
verselle des Jeux ’ (Amsterdam, 
1752). The Dutch editor has 
lifted his materials from an 
older book, ‘Le Jeu de Mail’ 
of Lauthier (Paris 1717). I 
have seen but one copy of this 
rare little volume. Mr Quaritch 
won it from me long ago ata 
sale by auction, and my friend, 
the late Mr H. S. C. Everard, 
afterwards bought it from Mr 
Quaritch, It is admirably 
bound in red morocco, in the 
style of Padeloup. Mr Everard 
(whose loss to golf and the 
history of the game, as well 
as to the friends who admired 
his wide and curious reading, 
ancient and modern, and his 
manly and amiable character, 
is irreparable) was engaged on 
a translation of Lauthier’s vol- 
ume. He had mastered many 
difficulties, but his task, like his 
translation of ‘Quintus Smyr- 
nus,’ remains a fragment. 

As for Lauthier himself, the 
researches of the Marquis 
d’Eguilles, who retains the 
friendship for Scotland of his 
ancestor, the French military 
attaché to Prince Charles in 
1745, have discovered that he 
held a small place in the Court 
of Louis XV. 


Lauthier praises the jeu de 
mail exactly as enthusiasts 
now praise golf. “It is the 
most pleasant and healthy of 
games; it is not violent; at 
jeu de mail you can play, talk, 
and walk in good company,” 
as Madame de Sévigné writes 
to M. de Grignan that she had 
just been doing on June 13, 
1685. The true golfer, how- 
ever, does not now talk as he 
plays: in solemn silence all 
pursue the migratory ball. 
Jeu de mail, played in fine 
weather, “cures or prevents 
rheumatism,” says my author, 
and is suited to all ages from 
childhood to old age: mere 
swiping is not the only object, 
though the perfect player is he 
who drives sure and far. As 
for the attitude, you should 
imitate the best players, stand 
easily, neither too near your 
ball nor too far from it; the 
knees neither slack nor rigid ; 
the body not erect, yet not too 
much bowed, and you must 
drive with a swing, turning the 
body and head from the waist, 
“but always keep your eye on 
the ball.” Driving in this way, 
your club makes a wide circle. 
“ Slow back!” The wrists must 
be thrown into the stroke; the 
pose of the body, arms, and 
legs must not be disturbed, so 
as to preserve the harmony of 
action, and the adjustment 
taken at the first glance in 
relation to the ball. This 
seems very good advice for 
the golfer, who has to resist 
the constant tendency to alter 
the adjustment of his body, 





1 Mr Everard wrote ‘A History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club’ 


(Blackwood), 1907. 
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legs, and arms in the course 
of the stroke. 

Our author is all for “the 
St Andrews swing,” and dis- 
likes the style of those who 
“play mainly with the arms, 
and take. only a kind of half 
drive.” They will never be 
strong and graceful players ; 
though if Andrew Kirkcaldy 
be not precisely a graceful, 
nobody can deny that he is a 
powerful, driver. 

Some lift the club too high 
above their shoulders; others 
only half lift it, and drive as 
if they were giving a stroke 
with a whip. Some straddle 
strangely with their legs, others 
rise on their toes and appear 
apt to topple over; others raise 
the left elbow—and indeed this 
is a fault still most incident 
to cricketers, who, at cricket, 
want to keep the ball down 
in forward play. Here it is to 
be observed that Lauthier had 
little reason to be satisfied with 
the artist who illustrated his 
book. The swing is badly ren- 
dered in the design reproduced 
in M. Arthur Lillie’s ‘Croquet’ 
(Longmans, London, 1897). 
The mallet is held perpendic- 
ularly above the head of the 
player, and this is not the only 
fault we have to find. 

Our author justly insists on 
style, which is as essential, he 
says, as in fencing: the correct 
attitude, he declares, has its 
rules, which cannot be infringed 
without loss of force as well as 
of elegance. “Jeu de mail is 
a noble game, exposed to public 
criticism: therefore it should 
be played in accordance with 
the rules of style. The stroke 
should be easy and free, the 





arms neither stiff nor over. 
stretched.” 

The rules of the grip are 
elaborate,— the right thumb 
must be across the handle of 
the club; but every man has 
his own grip, I think, whatever 
our minute writers on golf may 
inculcate. Every man has his 
own “stance” too: our tutor 
insists that the ball should be 
opposite the heel of the left 
foot, and that the right foot 
should not be “refused,” or 
drawn too much backward, nor 
the body too much stooped. 
You ought not to stand too 
long waggling (or “ addressing 
your ball”); “one waggle, 
with practice, is enough ; those 
who waggle the longest foozle 
the most, and lookers-on laugh, 
for they like to see a prompt 
and graceful player.” 

All this advice might have 
been written for golfers. Too 
many waste time ludicrously in 
waggling and staring at the 
ball. (I have used the word 
“waggle” to translate tattoner 
leur boule.) 

As to clubs, a man should 
choose one proportionate to his 
height and strength. If the 
club be too long (like our lately 
fashionable “ fishing-rods ”) or 
too heavy, the player will 
“sclaff,” or “take the ground” 
(on prend la terre). If the 
club be too short, he will top 
(il prend la boule par les 
cheveux). 

The clubs, it must be remem- 
bered, were hammer - headed, 
like light supple croquet- 
mallets, and ‘the business 
end” presented less of striking 
surface (much “baffed”) than 
the golf club does. The balls, 
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made of boxwood roots, were 
of various weights and sizes: a 
man who used a long and 
heavy club supplied himself 
with balls heavier than 
common. On sandy soil 
heavier balls were preferred ; 
lighter balls were used in 
damp weather: they were 
attentively weighed and meas- 
ured so as to find out the 
most satisfactory fliers. There 
was a famous but ugly ball 
styled la Bernarde, after Ber- 
nard, its first owner: it weighed 
a little over seven ounces, and 
when the President Lamanon 
got it he refused to sell it for a 
hundred pistoles. Louis Brun, 
who could drive to a distance 
of four hundred paces, found 
that la Bernarde would go 
fifty paces farther than any 
other ball. “With this ball, 
he said, he would out-drive the 
devil.” 

Those long drives were made 
in an alley-Mall with a flat 
prepared surface, like our own 
Mall behind Pall Mall. Mr 
Pepys, with his devouring 
curiosity, learned that pulver- 
ised sea-shells were used in the 
making of such Malls. Louis 
Brun would not have driven 
a ball to the length of four 
hundred paces on the broken 
and grassy surface of our links. 
The Mall was fenced off by 
park palings, and _ usually 
bordered by trees in an 
avenue. Heineken, the modern 
German author of ‘Sportspiele 
im Freien,’ thinks that some 
avenues which lead to nothing 
near old country houses were 
originally Malls. 

Club-heads were made of 
green oak. The great makers 
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were Georges Minier & Son, of 
Avignon. 

In Provence and Languedoc 
the length of the shaft of the 
club was from the player’s 
waist to the ground. The 
players of the Court, and those 
of Paris in general, allowed 
themselves to tee the ball before 
each stroke, except when hol- 
ing out (quand on tire a la 
passe; that is, in lofting the 
ball through an iron hoop). 
The players of the capital used 
clubs with shafts as long as 
from the shoulder-pit to the 
ground. The player is advised 
to wear gloves, and not to be 
so indelicate as to appear on 
the ground without his waist- 
coat. He should not wear a 
cap, but a small triangular 
hat. 

It is not easy to understand 
the “playing at passe,” which 
answers to our putting at the 
hole. The léve or iron spoon 
was used, and a steel ball 
(boule d’acier, boule de passe) 
was lofted through the iron 
hoop. In lofting, the ball 
should be on a level with the 
toe of the player’s right foot. 
To stand with the ball between 
the feet, and spoon it up, as 
some use at croquet, is an action 
of which our author disapproves 
as “very ungracious.” In Cot- 
graves old Dictionary (1611) 
the play at passe, through the 


‘iron, is said to be done with 


the ordinary boxwood ball: 
the steel ball was a later 
refinement. To fit the iron 
spoon or léve, the steel ball used 
in playing for passe must have 
been small. 

The game might be a single, 
with one player on each side— 
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the winner, of course, was he 
who drove and went through 
the passe in the smallest num- 
ber of strokes—or there might 
be four-ball or even six-ball 
matches. 

This game was played on the 
levelled surface of the Mall, but 
there was also the game across 
fields or along roads, where you 
had to play the ball out of any 
kind of hazard, as at golf. This 
golfing kind of jeu de mail was 
named la chicane, from the 
Persian term for polo. There 
was no passe at la chicane. 
The objeet was to strike a 
marked stone (pierre de touche), 
or to go through a narrow 
passage—perhaps a gateway : 
if both players did this in an 
equal number of strokes, he 
whose ball went farthest was 
the winner. We do not hear 
of the use of iron-headed clubs 
in hazards; in these the léve 
might not be used. Men had 
to cry gare! before striking, as 
we cry fore / 

By 1772, as we learn from 
Sudre’s ‘ Jeu de Mail,’ of which 
@ new edition was published in 
that year, the Mall game was 
out of fashion, and the pastime 
was our golf, played at a stone 
in place of a hole. 

The ball is now played along 
a road ; a player loses a stroke 
if he drives into the adjacent 
country. The club, as in pic- 
tures in illuminated MSS. of 
1400-1500, is sometimes an ob- 
long block of wood, into which 
the shaft is fixed, and the ball 
is struck with the side of the 
head, as at golf—not, as in 
Lauthier’s book, with the 


hammer-head of a mallet. The 
hammer-headed club, however, 
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appears to be the favourite at 
present in Southern France, 

The old French rules of jeu 
de mail, as it was played in the 
eighteenth century, are curi- 
ously interesting, for the game, 
as far as driving went, was 
closely analogous to golf 
Now, though we constantly 
read of golf in old Scottish 
Acts of Parliament, memoirs, 
letters, and so on, from 1457 
onwards, we have no early ac- 
count of the rules, or of style, 
attitude, and modes of playing. 
Of these things we gain our 
first glimpse from the French 
books. We learn that, when 
the game was played on the 
surface of the leng alley, or 
Mall, bordered by a fence and 
by trees, with a passe at each 
end, all was under the rule of 
the Master of the Mall, who 
had his lodge adjacent. He 
hired out balls, clubs, and iron 
spoons (/éves) to people who did 
not bring their own. You paid 
ten sols for the use of them 
from six o’clock A.M. till noon, 
or from one o'clock P.M. till 
evening. There was a small 
fee for playing, and the wage 
of the caddy (porte-léve) was 
included. For losing a ball, 
ten sols were the fine, but the 
boule de passe—the steel ball— 
cost twice as much, and the 
léve was more expensive than 
the wooden club. Apparently 
the steel ball was put down 
when the player came within 
fifty paces of the passe or 
elevated iron hoop or ring, but 
this is not certain. 

The caddies, like the old 
Scottish “ fore-caddies,” went 
far ahead of the players, shout- 
ing gare! as we ory fore! and 
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watching the course of the 
pall, and the place where it 
slighted. If the ball went out 
of bounds, they put it down 
opposite the spot where it left 
the course. 

As for the rules, if a player 
“missed the globe” (faire une 
pirouette), he lost a stroke, as 
at golf—that is, the miss 
counted as a stroke. If the 
club-head or shaft broke, it 
counted a stroke if the head 
passed the ball: the shaft 
would be apt to break if it 
touched the player’s shoulder. 
“A rub on the green” went 
for nothing if caused by one 
of the players or by a caddy 
(porte-léve) ; all “rubs ” caused 
by hitting a stranger or an 
animal had to be accepted. 
This is the reverse of our own 
rule in such cases, and I have 
known a hole claimed by op- 
ponents because my partner 
drove a ball into his dog. But 
as the dog had not been one 
of our party, but had rushed to 
join us at the seventeenth hole, 
uninvited, we argued that he 
was not one of our party. This 
is a very delicate point. 

A man loses nothing by ac- 
cidentally playing a stranger’s 
ball, but he loses a stroke if 
he strikes the ball of one of 
his party, or of an opponent, 
who must put down a ball, 
without penalty, in the place 
where his own was lying. The 
first drive (début) on each oc- 
casion may be tee’d, on sand, 
as with us; or, as with us, on 
an artificial portable tee (of 
wood or cardboard in jeu de 
mail), There were accumula- 
tive penalty strokes for driving 
beyond the bounds of the Mall: 
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a man who hit out thrice ac- 
cumulated four penalty strokes, 
and eight if he hit out four 
times. He then gave up the 
hole, and no wonder! The 
term “hazards” was used just 
as by ourselves, “toutes sortes 
de hazards,” and “repairs of 
the green”—as when a ball 
lights in a drain or in “casual 
water” —did not count as 
hazards ; the player puts down 
his ball near the place, and 
plays without loss of a stroke. 
If a ball breaks when struck, 
the stroke does not count, 
but a cracked ball must be 
played with till it actually 
breaks up. 

It is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to understand the 
rules for negotiating the passe, 
—the lofted shot through the 
iron archet at the end of the 
Mall. One thing is certain, 
the party behind might not 
drive into those who, as we 
say, were “on the green,”— 
were within a certain distance 
of the passe. 

Lauthier’s illustration of 
playing at the passe is prob- 
ably erroneous. The player’s 
right foot is advanced, the 
léve is a slim little club like 
that of the child in Flinck’s 
portrait, the player holds it 
in his right hand, and is not 
lofting the little steel ball, 
but merely putting it, as at 
croquet, through a narrow iron 
hoop fixed in the ground. 
There is no sign of the stone 
erection called a tambour by 
Lauthier. The player holds 
his wooden ball in his left 
hand. The manner of playing 
at the passe is thus obscure. 
As a rule, people reckoned on 
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being “within passe” in three 
or four strokes. I think that 
“within passe” was a distance 
of fifty yards from the tambour, 
which appears to have been 
a circular open structure of 
stone, with the archet or iron 
hoop in the centre. If a long 
driver drove within passe in 
two shots, while three or four 
were “bogey,”—were the regu- 
lar number,—he had to take 
back his ball to a distance of 
fifty paces from the archet or 
iron hoop, which was always 
played at from a distance of 
fifty yards. Yet in Lauthier’s 
illustration the player at passe 
is within a few feet of the 
narrow iron hoop. It was 
not easy to drive through 
the iron hoop at so great a 
distance as fifty paces, with 
an instrument so ill-adapted 
to the purpose as the straight 
iron spoon. 

The rules of passe are in fact 
unintelligible to all who have 
not seen the game played, but 
very delicate points of dispute 
were to be decided “by the 
caddy” (porte -léve) “or any 
other disinterested person” ! 
The author takes an unusual 
view of the disinterestedness 
of the caddy, who is not uni- 
versally regarded as the most 
impartial of witnesses or um- 
pires. 

It is plain that a man who 
is “stymied” by a stranger’s 
ball might lift it, but stymy 
is enforced when the ball which 
stymies you is one of your 
own party’s, “even if it be a 
Tabacan,”—that is, a ball of 
very small dimensions. 
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Who can understand this 
rule?— “He who holes out, 
playing the even, or one off 
two, wins; and he who holes 
out when playing one off 
two, obliges, that is to say, 
he wins; if the next player 
playing the odd fails to hole 
out, and if the latter holes out, 
he is the winner.” No doubt 
this means something, though 
it sounds crazy, and I give the 
French for the bewilderment 
of golfers: “Qui passe au 
pair, ou au plus, gagne; et 
qui passe & deux de plus, 
oblige, c’est a dire, qu’il gagne’; 
si celui qui reste & un plus 
aprés lui manque & passer, et 
si ce dernier passe, il gagne 
tout.” 

If another ball stymied yours 
at close quarters, you might 
not “play the following stroke” 
as at billiards, but you must 
play your own ball with the 
wooden club, not the Jéve, 
otherwise you lost the hole. 
But if the ball that stymies 
you is in actual contact with 
your own, you may take your 
iron spoon, and play both balls 
through at once. In no case 
must you get your ball into 
your iron spoon and simply lift 
it bodily through the ring or 
passe. (“Porter la léve dans 
Varchet en crochetant! comme 
on dit.”) This is cheating. 

It seems to me that you 
actually spooned up your ball 
into your léve, and then jerked 
or tossed it towards the passe, 
as at la crosse,—not lofting it 
by a stroke, as at golf. This 
seems to result from the rule, 
“if the ball escapes from the 





1 Crocheter, to force a lock. 
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lave without being played, the 
player loses a stroke.” 

The number and difficulty 
of the rules will be highly 
esteemed by those metaphysical 
golfers who bombard the Com- 
mittee of the Royal and Ancient 
Club with questions passing 
the wit of man to solve! The 
Committee would be grateful if 
those inquirers would expend 
their subtlety in translating 
the rules of the jeu de mail. 

My author says nothing 
about lady players, and does 
not even contemplate their ex- 
istence. He gives suggestions 
for the making of short Malls 
in the grounds of country 
houses, but this appears to 
be an invention of his own. 
Ladies did play. Queen Mary 
was accused of amusing herself 
at jeu de mail a few days after 
the decease of her husband, 
Darnley, who was so unfortu- 
nate as to die early, when his 
house was blown up, in cir- 
cumstances never satisfactorily 
explained. Probably she used 
a private Mall at the house of 
Lord Setoun. The little Dutch 
girl in Flinck’s portrait has so 
many jewels that her father 
may have been a rich man, 
able to afford a small private 
Mall of his own. 

In our own Mall the Duke 
of York (James II.) played 
constantly, and conversed with 
Mr Pepys on National Defence. 
James was a very long driver ; 
he could drive the Mall in one 
stroke, and an iron shot—a 
short stroke at least,—and he 
was also a famous golfer and 
a keen curler, After Dutch 
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William came I do not know 
that the game of Pall Mall 
continued to be played in Eng- 
land ; and except in the Mont- 
pelier form of la chicane, across 
country or along a road, it is 
quite extinet on the Continent. 
Nevertheless it was, as Lauthier 
says, “a noble game,” and cro- 
quet seems to be its very dull 
and decadent descendant, Saint- 
Simon says that the jew de mail 
was going out when he wrote, 
about 1730-1740, and tennis 
also was ceasing to be the 
great game of France. People 
took to an indoors life of flirt- 
ing, playing cards, and talk- 
ing philosophy, and the great 
age of games in France was 
the fifteenth century, though 
I do not know any mention 
of jeu de mail till a century 
later. 


(Here I must confess that I 
am not perfectly certain about 
the léve of the little girl in 
Flinck’s portrait. Some may 
see in it a miniature form of 
the curious spud which the 
shepherds of Bethlehem carry 
in miniatures in fifteenth-cen- 
tury MSS., as does Philip Lord 
Wharton in Vandyck’s famous 
portrait. Madame de Pompa- 
dour, in a portrait of her as a 
shepherdess, has such a spud. 
But that shown in Flinck’s 
portrait would have been use- 
less for the practical purposes of 
a spud—it is much too slim and 
light. In Lauthier’s sketch of 
a man playing at passe the 
slim club has certainly a deep 
narrow spoon-head, but it is 
not distinctly made of iron.) 




































THE CICALAS: AN IDYLL. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Seene—AN ENGLISH GARDEN BY STARLIGHT. 
Persons—A LADY AND A POET. 


THE POET. 


DIMLY I see your face: I hear your breath 
Sigh faintly, as a flower might sigh in death: 
And when you whisper, you but stir the air 
With a soft hush like summer’s own despair. 


THE LADY (aloud), 


O Night divine, O Darkness ever blest, 
Give to our old sad Earth eternal rest. 
Since from her heart all beauty ebbs away, 
Let her no more endure the shame of day. 


THE POET. 


A thousand ages have not made less bright 
The stars ‘that in this fountain shine to-night: 
Your eyes in shadow still betray the gleam 
That every son of man desires in dream. 


THE LADY. 


Yes, hearts will burn when all the stars are cold; 
And Beauty lingers—but her tale is told: 
Mankind has left her for a game of toys, 

And fleets the golden hour with speed and noise. 


THE POET. 


Think you the human heart no longer feels 
Because it loves the swift delight of wheels? 
And is not Change our one true guide on earth, 
The surest hand that leads us from our birth? 


THE LADY. 


Change were not always loss, if we could keep 
Beneath all change a clear and windless deep: 
But more and more the tides that through us roll 
Disturb the very sea-bed of the soul. 














The Cicalas: An Idyll. 


THE POET. 


The foam of transient passions cannot fret 
The sea-bed of the race, profounder yet: 


And there, where Greece and her foundations are, 


Lies Beauty, built below the tide of war. 


THE LADY. 


So—to the desert, once in fifty years— 

Some poor mad poet sings, and no one hears: 
But what belated race, in what far clime, 
Keeps even a legend of Arcadian time? 


THE POET. 


Not ours perhaps: a nation still so young, 

So late in Rome’s deserted orchard sprung, 
Bears not as yet, but strikes a hopeful root 
Till the soil yield its old Hesperian fruit. 


THE LADY. 


Is not the hour gone by? The mystic strain, 
Degenerate once, may never spring again. 
What long-forsaken gods shall we invoke 

To grant such increase to our common oak? 


THE POET. 


Yet may the ilex, of more ancient birth, 
More deeply planted in that genial earth, 
From her Italian wildwood even now 

Revert, and bear once more the golden bough. 


THE LADY. 


A poet’s dream was never yet less great 
Because it issued through the ivory gate! 
Show me one leaf from that old wood divine, 


And I perchance might take your hopes for mine. 


THE POET. 


May Venus bend me to no harder task! 
For, Pan be praised! I hold the gift you ask. 
The leaf, the legend, that your wish fulfils, 


To-day he brought me from the Umbrian hills, 
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The Cicalas: An Idyll. [Oct. 


THE LADY. 


Your young Italian—yes! I saw you stand 
And point his path across our well-walled land: 
A sculptor’s model, but alas! no god: 

These narrow fields the goat-foot never trod! 


THE POET, 


Yet from his eyes the mirth a moment glanced 
To which the streams of old Arcadia danced ; 
And on his tongue still lay the childish lore 

Of that lost world for which you hope no more. 


THE LADY. 


Tell me!—from where I watched I saw his face, 
And his hands moving with a rustic grace, 
Caught too the alien sweetness of his speech, 
But sound alone, not sense, my ears could reach. 


THE POET. 


He asked if we in England ever heard 

The tiny beasts, half insect and half bird, 

That neither eat nor sleep, but die content 

When they in endless song their strength have spent. 


THE LADY. 


Cicalas! how the name enchants me back 
To the grey olives and the dust-white track ! 
Was there a story then?—I have forgot, 

Or else by chance my Umbrians told it not. 


THE POET. 


Lover of music, you at least should know 

That these were men, in ages long ago,— 

Ere music was,—and then the Muses came, 
And love of song took hold on them like flame. 


THE LADY. 


Yes, I remember now the voice that speaks— 
Most living still of all the deathless Greeks— 
Yet tell me—how they died divinely mad, 
And of the Muses what reward they had. 
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THE POET. 


They are reborn on earth, and from the first 
They know not sleep, they hunger not nor thirst: 
Summer with glad Cicala’s song they fill, 

Then die, and go to haunt the Muses’ Hill. 


THE LADY. 


They are reborn indeed! and rightly you 

The far-heard echo of their music knew! 

Pray now to Pan, since you too, it would seem, 
Were there with Phedrus, by Ilissus’ stream. 


THE POET. 


Belovéd Pan, and all ye gods whose grace 
For ever haunts our short life’s resting-place, 
Outward and inward make me one true whole, 
And grant me beauty in the inmost soul. 


THE LADY. 


And thou O Night, O starry Queen of Air, 
Remember not my blind and faithless prayer! 
Let me too live, let me too sing again, 

Since Beauty wanders still the ways of men. 
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A MAN’S MAN. 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF.’ 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN.—IN WHICH CHARITY SUFFERETH LONG, 
AND JOAN MISSES HER CUE. 


HUGHIE spent the next few 
months chiefly in wondering. 

He wondered what Mr Hali- 
burton’s game might be. What 
was he doing behind Lance 
Gaymer? That the latter 
might consider himself justified 
in poking his nose into his only 
sister's affairs was understand- 
able enough—but why drag in 
Haliburton? Was that pictur- 
esque ruffian a genuine friend 
of Lance’s, enlisted in a broth- 
erly endeavour to readjust 
Jimmy Marrable’s exceedingly 
unsymmetrical disposition of 
his property ? or was he merely 
a member of that far-reaching 
and conspicuously able frater- 
nity (known in sporting circles 
as “The Nuts”), to whom all 
mankind is fair game, and 
whose one article of faith isa 
trite proverb on the subject of 
a fool and his money, pursu- 
ing his ordinary avocation of 
“making a bit”? In other 


words, was Lance Gaymer 
pulling Haliburton, or was 
Haliburton pushing Lance 
Gaymer? 


Hughie also wondered about 
a good many other things, 
notably— 

(a) Joan. 

(6) More Joan; coupled with 
dim speculations as to how it 
was all going to end. 

(c) More Joan still; together 
with a growing desire to go off 


again to the ends of the earth 
aud lose himself. 

But for the present life fol. 
lowed an uneventful course. 
Since Lance’s display of fire- 
work’s at Hughie’s luncheon. 
party Hughie’s friends had 
studiously avoided the mention 
of the word money in their late 
host’s presence; and Master 
Lance himself, evidently realis- 
ing that, however excellent his 
intentions or pure his motives, 
he had made an unmitigated 
ass of himself, avoided Hughie’s 
society entirely. 

Of Joan Hughie saw little 
until the beginning of October, 
when he arrived at Manors to 
shoot pheasants. 

He was greeted, almost with 
tears of affection, by John Alex- 
ander Goble, who had been 
retained by Jack Leroy as 
butler when Hughie relin- 
quished his services ; and found 
the house packed with young 
men and maidens, the billiard- 
room strewn with many-hued 
garments, and the atmosphere 
charged with the electricity of 
some great enterprise in the 
making. 

“Theatricals!” explained 
Mrs Leroy resignedly, as she 
handed him his tea. “Tableaux, 
rather. At least, it is a sort 
of variety entertainment,” she 
concluded desperately, “in the 
Parish Hall. In aid of some 
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charity or other, but that 
doesn’t matter.” 

“ Joey’s latest, I suppose?” 

“Yes ; the child is wild about 
it. What, sweet one?” (This 
to the infant Hildegard, in an 
attitude of supplication at her 
side.) ‘Cake? certainly not! 
You are going out to tea at 
the Rectory in half an hour. 
Do you remember what hap- 
pened the last time you had 
two teas?” 

Stodger reflected, and remem- 
bered; but pled in extenua- 
tion— 

“But I did it all at the 
Rectory, mummy.” 

“She was sick,” explained 
her sister, turning politely to 
Hughie. 

“Twice!” corroborated Stod- 
ger, not without pride. 

“Yes; in a decent bason 
provided by the parish,” con- 
tinued Duckles hazily. She 
had recently begun to attend 
church, and her reading during 
the sermon had opened to her 
a new and fertile field for 
quotation. 

“Tell me more about the 
tableaux, Jack,” said Hughie 
hastily, as Mrs Leroy acceler- 
ated her ritualistic progeny’s 
departure upstairs. 

“They’re spendin’ lashings of 
money on them. Won’t make 
a farthing profit, I don’t sup- 
pose; but the show should be 
all right. They’re getting a 
‘pro.’ down to stage-manage 
em.” 

“My word, they are going 
it! Hallo, Joey!” 


Miss Gaymer’s entrance 


brought theatrical conversation 
up to fever heat; and for the 
rest of the meal, and indeed 
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for the next few days, Hughie 
lived and breathed in a world 
composed of rickety scenery, 
refractory pulleys, and hot size, 
inhabited by people who were 
always talking, usually cross, 
and most intermittent in their 
feeding-times. 

One afternoon Joan took him 
down to the Hall, ostensibly as 
@ companion, in reality to shift 
some large flats of scenery, too 
wide for feminine arms to span. 

Captain Leroy had already 
offered himself in that capacity, 
but his services had been brut- . 
ally declined, on the ground 
that the scenery was not con- 
cave. 

“The programmes are being 
printed to-day. We are going 
to have the tableaux in the 
first half,” Joan rattled on, as 
they walked- through the plan- 
tations. ‘“ Well-known pic- 
tures, you know. Some of 
them are perfectly lovely. I 
am in three,” she added, rather 
naively. 

Hughie asked for details. 

“Well, the first one is to be 
The Mirror of Venus—a lot of 
girls looking into a pool.” 

“ Are you in that?” 

“Not much! That is for all 
the riff-raff who have crowded 
in without being invited—the 
Mellishes, and the Crumfords, 
and the Joblings. (You know 
the lot!) There's another 
tableau for their men: such 
horrors, my dear! But that 
disposes of them for Part One: 
they don’t have to appear 


again until the waxworks. 


Then there’s a perfectly sweet 

one—The Gambler’s Wife.” 
‘“Who is she to be?” 
“Sylvia Tarrant. She sits 
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under a tree in an old garden 
looking sad,” gabbled Joan 
without pausing, “while her 
husband gambles with some 
other men on the lawn behind. 
You'll cry! J come after that 
—Two Strings to her Bow. A 
girl walking arm-in-arm with 
two men. She looks quite 
pleased with herself: the men 
have both got camelious hump.” 

“Who are they?” 

“It’s not quite settled yet. 
I told them they could fight it 
out among themselves. I ex- 
pect it will be Binks and 
Cherub, though. But they 
must decide soon, because time 
is getting on, and Mr Hali- 
burton says r 

“Who?” 

“Mr Haliburton.” 

“Haliburton?” said Hughie, 
stopping short. 

“Yes. Didn't you know? 
He is stage-managing us. He 
came down this morning.” 

“Is he staying in the 
house?” was Hughie’s next 
question. 

“No: we couldn’t get him 
in. He’s putting up at the 
Bull, in the village,” said Joan. 
“IT wish we could have found 
room for him,” she added, with 
intention. She knew that most 
men neither loved Mr Hali- 
burton nor approved of their 
girl friends becoming intimate 
with him; and this alone was 
quite sufficient to predispose 
her in that misjudged hero’s 
favour. 

In her heart of hearts Miss 
Gaymer was just a little éprise 
with Mr Haliburton, and, as 
becomes one who is above such 
things, just a little ashamed 
of the fact. She had found 
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something rather compelling in 
his dark eyes and silky ways, 
but, being anything but a sus. 
ceptible young person, rather 
resented her own weakness, 
Still, the fact remained. She 
had seen a good deal of Mr 
Haliburton in London — how, 
she could hardly explain, 
though possibly Mr Haliburton 
could have done so,—and had 
listened, not altogether un- 
moved, to tales of a patrimony 
renounced for Art’s sake, of an 
ancestral home barred by a 
hot-headed but lovable “old 
pater”; and to various reflec- 
tions, half - humorous, half- 
pathetic, on the subject of 
what might have been if this 
world were only a juster place. 
Joan, who did not know that 
Mr Haliburton’s ancestral home 
had been situated over a tobac- 
conist’s shop somewhere be- 
tween the back of Oxford 
Street and Soho Square, and 
that his “old pater” had but 
lately retired from the post of 
head waiter at a theatrical 
restaurant in Maiden Lane, in 
order to devote his undivided 
attention to the more perfect 
colouring of an already car- 
nelian proboscis, felt distinctly 
sorry for her romantic friend. 
When a young girl begins to 
feel sorry for a man, the position 
is full of possibilities ; and when 
heavy-handed and purblind 
authority steps in and forbids 
the banns, so to speak, the 
possibilities become probabili- 
ties, and, in extreme cases, 
certainties. 

Joan glanced obliquely at 
Hughie. That impassive young 
man was advancing with 
measured strides, frowning fer- 
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ociously. She continued, not 
altogether displeased— 

“The next tableau is Flora 
Macdonald’s Farewell — very 
Scotch A man in a kilt 
stands in the centre—” 

She babbled on, but Hughie’s 
attention wandered. 

Haliburton again! He did 
not like the idea. Conse- 
quently it was not altogether 
surprising if, when Joan paused 
to inquire whether he regarded 
Queen Elizabeth or a suffrag- 
ette as the most suitable vehicle 
for one of Mrs Jarley’s most 
cherished “wheezes,” Hughie 
should have replied— 

“Joan, how did that chap 
come here? Was he engaged 
by you, or did he offer him- 
self?” 

“He offered himself — very 
kindly!” said Joan stiffly. 

“T suppose he is being 
paid?” 

“Yes, of course—a guinea or 
two. It’s his profession,” said 
Joan impatiently. “Do you 
object ?” 

The occasion called for con- 
siderable tact, and poor heavy- 
handed Hughie sighed in 
anticipation, Joan heard him. 

“What is the trouble?” she 
asked, more amused than angry. 
“Out with it, old Conscien- 
tiousness ? ” 

“Joey,” said Hughie, “I 
don’t like the idea of your 
taking up with that chap.” 

On the whole, it could not 
have been put worse. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Miss 
Gaymer scornfully, “that it’s 
not women who are spiteful, 
but men. I wonder why every 
male I know is so down on 
poor Mr Haliburton. Silly 


children like Binks and Cherub 
I can understand, but you, 
Hughie—you ought to be above 
that sort of thing. What’s the 
matter with the man, that you 
all abuse him so? Tell me!” 

Hughie’s reply to this tirade 
was lame and unconvincing. 
The modern maiden is so amaz- 
ingly worldly-wise on various 
matters on the subject of which 
she can have had no other infor- 
mant than her own intuitions, 
that she is apt to scout the sug- 
gestion that there are certain 
phases of life of which happily 
she as yet knows nothing; and 
any attempt to hint the same 
to her is scornfully greeted as 
a piece of masculine superiority. 
Consequently Joey thought she 
knew all about Mr Haliburton ; 
wherein she was manifestly 
wrong, but not altogether to 
be blamed; for when your 
knowledge of human nature, so 
far as it goes, is well-nigh 
perfect, it is difficult for you 
to believe that it does not go 
all the way. 

It was a most unsatisfactory 
conversation. All Hughie did 
was to reiterate his opinion of 
Mr Haliburton without being 
able (or willing) to furnish any 
fresh facts in support of it; 
and the only apparent result 
was to prejudice Joan rather 
more violently in Haliburton’s 
favour than before, and to 
make Hughie feel like a back- 
biter and a busybody. It was 
a relief when Joan abruptly 
changed the conversation, and 
said— 

“Hughie, have you seen any- 
thing of Lance lately ?” 

No, Hughie had not. 
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“T’m bothered about him,” 
said Joan, descending from her 
high horse and slipping into 
what may be called her confi- 
dential mood. “He used towrite 
to me ‘pretty regularly, even 
after he married that freak, 
and we were always fond of 
one another, even though we 
quarrelled sometimes. But he 
seems to have dropped out of 
things altogether lately. Do 
you know what he is doing?” 

““Can’t say, I’m sure,” said 
Hughie. 

“Could you find out for 
me?” 

“Of course I will,” said 
Hughie, quite forgetting the 
present awkwardness of his 
relations with Lance in the 
light of the joyous fact that 
Lance’s sister had just asked 
him to do her a service. “T’ll 
goand look him up. He may 
be ill, or short of cash. But 
can’t you get news of him from 
—from——” 

He stopped suddenly. He 
had been about to ask a ques- 
tion which had just struck him 
as rather ungenerous. 

“You mean from Mr Hali- 
burton?” said Joan, with her 
usual directness. “I did ask 
him, but he says he has seen 
nothing of Lance for quite a 
long time; so I’m afraid I 
must bother you, Hughie. I 
don’t like to, because I know 
you won't want to go out of 
your way on his account, 
after id 

“Never mind that!”- said 
Hughie hastily. “TIll go and 
look him up.” 

Joan turned to him grate- 
fully. 
‘“‘You’re a good sort, Hughie,” 
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she said. “I don’t know what 
I should do without you.” 

Hughie glowed foolishly, 
Her words did not mean any- 
thing, of course; still, they 
warmed him for the time being. 
He never thought of making 
capital out of Joan’s impulsive 
outbursts of affection. He re- 
garded them as a sort of con- 
solation prize—nothing more, 
He had never attempted to 
make love to her since his first 
rebuff. The memory of that 
undignified squabble still made 
him tingle, and in any case it 
would never have occurred to 
him to renew the attack. 
Man -like, he had taken for 
granted the rather large pro- 
position that a woman invari- 
ably means what she says, 
To pester Joan with further 
attentions, especially in his ex- 
ceptional position, savoured to 
him of meanness. 

For all that, the girl and he 
seemed of late to have adjusted 
their relations with one an- 
other. Joan never played with 
him now, encouraging him one 
moment and flouting him the 
next, as in the case of most of 
her faithful band. Her atti- 
tude was that of a good com- 
rade. She was content to sit 
silent in his company, which is 
a sound test of friendship; she 
brought to him her little 
troubles, and occasionally min- 
istered to his; and in every 
way she showed him that she 
liked and trusted him. A 
vainer or cleverer man would 
have taken heart of grace at 
these signs. Hughie did not. 
He was Joan’s guardian, and 
as such entitled to her con- 
fidence; also her very good 
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friend, and as such entitled to 
her affection. That was all. 
It was rotten luck, of course, 
that she was not sufficiently 
fond of him to marry him, but 
then rotten luck is a thing one 
must be prepared for in this 
world. He would get accus- 
tomed to the situation in time: 
meanwhile there must be no 
more castles in the air. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he con- 
tinued presently. “I shall 
be in town on Wednesday. 
I'll go and look Lance up 
then.” 

“But, Hughie,” cried Joan 
in dismay, “ Wednesday is the 
day of the entertainment. You 
must come to that. What is 
your engagement, if it’s not 
indiscreet to inquire?” 

“Dentist,” said Hughie lug- 
ubriously. 

“Dentist?” Joan laughed, 
or rather crowed, in her char- 
acteristically childlike way. 
“Hughie at the dentist’s! It 
seems so funny,” she explained 
apologetically. 

“Tt will be the reverse of 
funny,” said Hughie severely, 
“when he gets hold of me. 
Do you know how long it is 
since I sat in a dentist’s chair ? 
Hight years, no less!” 

‘You'll catch it!” said Miss 
Gaymer confidently. “But 
you simply must not go on that 
day. I want you at the show. 
Can’t you change the date?” 

“The assassin gave me to un- 
derstand,” said Hughie, “that 
it was a most extraordinary 
piece of luck for me that he 
should be able to take me at 
all; and he rather suggested 
that if I broke the appointment 
I need not expect another on 
VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO, MCXXVIII, 





this side of the grave. Besides, 
next Wednesday is about our 
one off-day from shooting. I 
also——” 

Miss Gaymer fixed a cold 
and accusing eye on him. 

‘“‘ Confess, miserable shuffler!” 
she said. ‘ You arranged that 
date with the dentist on pur- 
pose, so as to escape the 
theatricals.” 

“Quilty, my lord!” replied 
the criminal resignedly. 

“Well, you are let off with a 
caution,” said Joan graciously, 
“but you'll have to come, all 
the same. You will, won’t 
you, Hughie?” 

“Will my presence make so 
much difference?” said Hughie, 
rather boldly for him. He was 
inviting a heavy snub, and he 
knew it. 

Joan raised her eyes to his 
for a moment. 

“Yes,” she said, rather un- 
expectedly—“ it will.” 

“Then I'll come,” said 
Hughie, with vigour. “I go 
to the dentist at ten. I'll get 
that over, ask Lance to lunch, 
and come down by the after- 
noon train. What time does 
the show begin?” 

“ Hight.” 

“The train gets in at seven- 
fifty. I'll come straight to the 
Parish Hall——” 

“You'll get no dinner,” said 
Joan in warning tones. 

‘“ Never mind!” said Hughie 
heroically. ‘“There’s to be a 
supper afterwards, isn’t there? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“T’ll last out, then. By the 
way, does it matter if I’m not 
in evening kit?” 

“Not a bit, if you don’t 
mind yourself. Of aon the 
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front rows will be full of people 
with their glad rags on,” said 
Joan. “But if you feel shy, 
come round behind the scenes. 
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Then you'll be able to keep an 
eye on me—and Mr Hali- 
burton!” she added, with a 
provocative little glance. 


Il, 


Hughie duly departed to 
town, promising faithfully to 
come back for the theatricals, 
and wondering vaguely why 
Joan had insisted so strongly 
on his doing so. Joan felt 
rather inclined to wonder her- 
self. She was a little perplexed 
by her own impulses at present. 
But her mind was occupied by 
some dim instinct of self-pre- 
servation, and she felt somehow 
distinctly happier when Hughie 
promised to come. 

However, there was little 
time for introspection. Re- 
hearsals—“ with the accent on 
the hearse,” as Mr Binks re- 
marked during one protracted 
specimen—were dragging their 
slow length along to a con- 
clusion; tickets were selling 
like hot cakes; and presently 
the great day came. 

Amateur theatricals are a 
weariness to the flesh, but 
viewed in the right spirit they 
are by no means destitute of 
entertainment. The drama’s 
laws, as interpreted by the 
amateur, differ materially from 
those observed by the profes- 
sional branch—the members of 
which, it must be remembered, 
have to please to live—#in 
several important particulars ; 
and with these the intending 
playgoer should at once make 
himself conversant. 

Here is a précis— 

(1) Remember that the per- 


formance has been got up 
entirely for the benefit of the 
performers, and that you and 
the rest of the audience have 
merely been brought in to 
make the thing worth while. 

(2) Abandon all hope of 
punctuality at the start or 
reasonability in the length of 
the intervals. Amateur scene- 
shifters and musicians do not 
relish having their “turns” 
curtailed any more than the 
more conspicuous members of 
the cast. 

(3) Bear in mind the fact 
that the play is not the thing, 
but the players. The most 
thrilling Third Act is as dross 
compared with the excitement 
and suspense of watching to 
see whether Johnny Blank will 
really kiss Connie Dash in the 
proposal scene, or whether the 
fact (known to at least two- 
thirds of the audience) that 
they have not been on speaking 
terms for the past six months 
will result in the usual amateur 
ne plus ‘ultra—a sort of frus- 
trated peck, falling short by 
about six inches. Again, the 
joy of hearing the hero falter 
in a stirring apostrophe to the 
gallery is enhanced by the 
knowledge that he is reading 
it from inside the crown of his 
hat, and has lost the place: 
while the realistic and convine- 
ing air of deference with which 
the butler addresses the duchess 
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is the more readily recognised 
and appreciated by an audi- 
ence who are well aware that 
he happens in private life to be 
that lady’s husband. 

The entertainment to which 
we must now draw the reader’s 
unwilling attention was to 
consist of three parts. First, 
the Tableaux Vivants — thirty 
seconds of tableaux to about 
ten minutes of outer darkness 
and orchestral selection; then 
a comedietta; and finally, 
Mrs Jarley’s Waxworks. 

The largest room behind the 
scenes had been reserved for 
the lady artistes; a draughty 
passage, furnished chiefly with 
flaring candles and soda-water 
syphons, being apportioned to 
the gentlemen. The loge des 
dames was a bare and cheerless 
apartment, but tables and mir- 
rors had been placed round the 
walls; and here some fifteen 
or twenty maidens manceuvred 
with freezing politeness or un- 
restrained elbowings (according 
to their shade of social stand- 
ing) for positions favourable to 
self-contemplation. 

Joan and Sylvia Tarrant 
foregathered in the middle of 
the floor. 

“I think we'd better dress 
here, dear,” said Joan cheer- 
fully, “and leave the nobility 
and gentry to fight for the 
dressing - tables. After all,” 
she added complacently, “you 
and I need the least doing up 
of any of them.” 

The tableaux on the whole 
were a success, though it was 
some time before the audience 
were permitted to inspect them. 
The musical director, a nervous 
individual with a penchant for 
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applied science, had spent the 
greater part of two days in 
fixing up an electric bell of 
heroic proportions controlled 
from the conductor’s desk and 
ringing into the ear of the 
gentleman in charge of the 
lighting arrangements, A care- 
fully type-written document 
(another by-product of the 
musician’s versatility) apprised 
this overwrought official that 
one ring signified “ stage-lights 
up,” and two rings “stage- 
lights down.” Just before 


the curtain rose for the first — 


tableau, the conductor pressed 
his button once. After an 
interval of about two seconds, 
since the stage-lights showed 
no inclination to go up,—as a 
matter of fact the controller 
of illuminants was tenderly 
nursing @ hopelessly perforated 
ear-drum,—the agitated musi- 
cian, convinced that the bell 
had not rung, rang it again. 
Consequently, just as the cur- 
tain rose, every single lamp on 
the stage, from the footlights 
to the overhead battens, was 
hastily extinguished. Confu- 
sion reigned supreme. The 
conductor pressed his button 
frantically and continuously ; 
the electrician lost his head 
completely, and began to turn 
off switches which controlled the 
lights in the dressing-rooms and 
the hall itself; while the faith- 
ful orchestra, suddenly bereft of 
both light and leadership, en- 
deavoured with heroic but mis- 
guided enthusiasm to keep the 
flag flying by strident im- 
provisations of the most varied 
and individual character. The 
audience, who had come pre- 
pared for anything, sat un- 
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moved ; but dolorous cries were 
heard from the dressing-rooms 
and vestibule. Above all rose 
the voice of the conductor, 
calling aloud for the blood of 
the electrician and refusing to 
becomforted. The first Tableau 
Vivant partook of the nature 
of an “extra turn,” and was 
not foreshadowed in the pro- 
gramme. It took place in the 
middle of the stage, and de- 
picted two overheated gentle- 
men (one carrying a bdton 
and the other en déshabille) 
explaining (fortissimo) the pur- 
port of a type-written docu- 
ment to a third (who caressed 
his right ear all the time) 
by the light of a single wax 
vesta. 

After this gratuitous contri- 
bution to the gaiety of the 
proceedings the official pro- 
gramme came into force, and 
various attractive and romantic 
visions were unfolded to the 
audience. Certainly the tab- 
leaux were well mounted. The 
success of A Gambler's Wife 
and Two Strings to her Bow 
was beyond question. Hali- 
burton, too, made a striking 
appearance in Orchardson’s 
Hard Hit—the famous gam- 
bling picture with the count- 
less packs of cards strewn 
upon the floor— wherein the 
broken gamester turns with 
his hand on the door-handle 
to take a last look of the 
three men who have mastered 
him. 

There were minor blemishes, 
of course. The composure of 
the beauteous band who were 
discovered—when the conduc- 
tor had been hounded back to 
his stool and the bemused elec- 
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trician replaced by a man of 
more enduring fibre—contem- 
plating their own charms in 
The Mirror of Venus wag 
utterly wrecked — yea, trans- 
formed into helpless giggles— 
by a totally unexpected ejacu- 
lation of “Good old Gertie!” 
proceeding from a young man 
in the front row—evidently a 
brother—chiefly remarkable for 
a made-up tie and a red silk 
handkerchief, and directed ap- 
parently (if one may judge by 
consequences) at a massively- 
built young woman kneeling 
third from the end on the 
prompt side. During another 
tableau, as Prince Charlie 
stood rigid in the embrace of 
Flora Macdonald, the audience 
sat spellbound for thirty breath- 
less seconds, what time the un- 
happy prince’s tartan stockings 
slipped inch by inch from the 
neighbourhood of his knees, 
past the boundary line where 
artificial brown left off and 
natural white began, right 
down to his ankles—a contre- 
temps which, as Mr D’Arcy 
remarked to Mrs Leroy, added 
a touch of animation to what 
would otherwise have been a 
somewhat lifeless representa- 
tion. 

The comedietta was not an 
unqualified success. It was 
one of those characteristic pro- 
ducts of what may be called the 
Back-Drawing-Room School, 
in which complications begin 
shortly after the rise of the 
curtain with the delivery and 
perusal of a certain letter, and 
are automatically adjusted at 
the end of about thirty - five 
minutes by the introduction of 
another, which explains every- 
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thing, settles differences, pre- when he came on with the 
cipitates engagements, and wrong letter or was elbowed 


brings the curtain down upon 
all the characters standing in 
a row in carefully assorted 
couples. 

This somewhat trite and 
conventional plot was agree- 
ably varied by the vagaries of 
the talented gentleman who 
played the footman responsible 
for the delivery of the letters. 
He brought on the second 
letter first, with the result 
that the heroine found herself 
exclaiming: ‘How foolish I 
have been! Gerald had been 
true to me through all! I 
must go to him at once! We 
can be married to-morrow!” 
after the drama had been in 
progress some three minutes,— 
a catastrophe only tided over 
by some perfectly Napoleonic 
“gagging” by the comic man 
and an entirely unrehearsed 
entrance (with obvious assist- 
ance from the rear) of the foot- 
man, with the right letter. 
Fortunately these divergences 
from the drama’s normal course 
were lost upon the majority of 
the audience; for the actors, 
whether from nervousness or 
frank boredom, were inaudible 
beyond the first three rows of 
seats. Even here the feat of 
following the drift of the dia- 
logue was rendered almost im- 
possible by the persistent and 
frantic applause of two obvious 
“deadheads” in the front row 
—poor relations of the gentle- 
man who played the footman 
—who, since they occupied free 
seats, evidently considered it 
their bounden duty to applaud 
every entrance and exit of 
their munificent relative, even 


off to fetch the right one. The 
only member of the company 
who performed his duties with 
anything like thoroughness 
was the prompter, a retired 
major with lungs of brass. He 
had evidently decided, with the 
true instinct of a strong man, 
that if you want a thing well 
done you must do it yourself. 
Consequently his voice re- 
echoed through the hall in an 
unceasing monologue which, 
while it lacked the variety . 
inseparable from the deliver- 


ances of a whole company, did 


much to keep the occupants of 
the back benches aw fait with 
the intricacies of the plot. 
The best laugh of the evening, 
however, was aroused by the 
temerity of one of the actors, 
who suddenly interrupted the 
prompter to remark mildly but 
distinctly: “All right, old man, 
I know this bit!” 

Then came Mrs Jarley’s 
Waxworks. The curtain rose 
upon the usual group of his- 
torical and topical characters, 
seated round the stage in a 
semicircle, most of them 
twitching with incipient hys- 
teria, and all resolutely avoid- 
ing the eye of the audience. 
Presently Mrs Jarley (Binks), 
accompanied by Master Jarley 
(Cherub, in a sailor suit and 
white socks), made her appear- 
ance, and plunged into a 


slightly laboured monologue, 
what time her offspring walked 
round the stage, and, by dint 
of dusting, oiling, and other 
operations, stimulated any of 
the figures which could possibly 
have been mistaken for wax- 
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works into a fitting display of 
life and activity. 

One “Mrs Jarley” is very 
like another, and the audience, 
who were beginning to suffer 
from a slight attack of theatri- 
cal indigestion, were a little 
slow in responding to Binks’s 
hoary “wheezes”’ and unfathom- 
able topical allusions. It was 
not until a bench at the back 
of the stage, occupied by Oliver 
Cromwell, General Booth, Dor- 
ando, and a Suffragette, sud- 
denly toppled over backwards, 
and discharged its tenants, 
with four alarming thuds, into 
the chasm which yawned be- 
tween the back of the staging 
and the wall, that the enter- 
tainment could be said to have 
received a proper fillip. After 
the first sensation of surprise 
and resentment at finding 
themselves reposing upon the 
backs of their necks in the 
dust, the four gentlemen affect- 
ed (who, it is to be feared, had 
been priming themselves for 
this, their first appearance on 
any stage, in the customary 
manner), accepted the situa- 
tion with heroic resignation. 
Remembering that they were 
waxworks, and for that if no 
other reason incapable of get- 
ting up, they continued in their 
present posture, invisible to the 
naked eye except for their legs, 
which stuck straight up into 
theair. The flagging audience, 
imagining that the entire disas- 
ter was part of the perform- 
ance, applauded uproariously, 
and Mrs Jarley seized the 
opportunity to deliver a pithy 
extempore lecture upon charac- 
ter as read from the soles of 
the feet. 
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The performance concluded 
with a song and chorus, speci- 
ally composed for the occasion, 
and sung by Mrs Jarley and 
her exhibits in spasmodic anti- 
strophe. Mrs Jarley began— 


‘* Some ladies have one figure—one, 
home grown ! 
But I have quite a lot, like Madam 
Tussaud. 
And whatever sort of one you'd like 
to own, 
Just order me to make it, and I'll 
do so. 
I can make you waxen figures that 
can walk, 
Or wave their arms, or turn and 
look behind ’em F 





Here, in attempting to suit 
the action to the word, the 
singer tripped heavily over her 
own train, and was only saved 
from complete bouleversement 
by the miraculously animated 
and suddenly outstretched arm 
of Henry the Eighth, who was 
sitting close behind. Binks 
continued, quite undisturbed— 


** And some of them (the female ones !) 
can talk, 
And it’s wonderful how useful people 
find them. 


So send for Mrs Jarley on the spot ! 
And she'll reproduce each feature that 
you've got. 
It will save a deal of trouble 
If you have a waxen double, 
Which will do your work when you 
would rather not ! 


waxworks! 
Give them a 


“Now then, 
All together! 
lead, Sousa!” 

Mr Sousa (second from the 
end, o.p. side) obediently began 
to agitate his bdton, partially 
scalping Sunny Jim in the 
process, and the waxworks 
sang out, fortissimo, with 4 
distinct but unevenly distrib- 
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uted accelerando towards the 
end— 


‘‘ Then send for Mrs Jarley on the spot! 
And she’ll reproduce each feature that 
you've got. 
All your business she will see to, 
Black your boots, and make your 
tea, too, 
If you'll only put a penny in the slot 


1” 


The tune was good, and the 
chorus went with a swing. 
But now a difficulty arose. 
The second verse should have 
been sung by one of the late 
occupants of the back bench 
—Dorando, to be precise; and 
Mrs Jarley, realising the 
circumstance, was on_ the 
point of beginning it her- 
self, when a muffled voice, 
proceeding apparently from 
the infernal regions, struck 
into the opening lines. Dor- 
ando, faint yet pursuing, was 
evidently determined to fulfil 
his contract, even if he had to 
do it on his head. Yor various 
reasons (chiefly dust and in- 
cipient apoplexy), his articula- 
tion was not all that could be 
desired, and the verse, which 
told of the ingenious device 
of one Tommy Sparkes, who, 
faced by the prospect of cor- 
poral punishment, 

‘*Sent for Mrs Jarley on the spot, 


And explained that he was going to get 
it hot ”— 


Whereupon that resourceful 
lady— 
“Made a figure, small and ruddy, 
To be Tommy’s understudy ; 


And the figure got—what Tommy 
should have got!” 


was lost upon the audience, 
But everyone took up the 
chorus with a will, and the 
third verse entered upon its 
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career under the happiest 
auspices, 

On this occasion the lines 
were distributed among the 
figures themselves. 


‘Now Mrs Bumble-Doodle gave a 
ball ”— 


began Queen Elizabeth ; 


‘*But twenty-seven men all wired to 
say ”— 


continued Peter Pan ; 


‘* That they very much regretted, after 
all”— 


carolled Sunny Jim; 


“To find they simply couldn’t get 
away !”— 


bellowed a voice (Oliver Crom- 
well’s) from under the platform. 


‘*Said Mrs Bumble - Doodle, in de- 
spair a 


resumed Master Jarley, after a 
yell of laughter had subsided ; 


‘The ball will be a failure—not a 
doubt of it!” 


announced a Pierrette, with 
finality. 


‘* The girls won’t find a single partner 
there ”— 


wailed a waxwork in a kilt 
(possibly Rob Roy or Harry 
Lauder )—— 

There was a break. The 
piano paused expectantly, and 
all the waxworks turned their 
heads (most unprofessionally) 
to see what had happened to 
Cherry Ripe, whose turn it was 
to sing the next verse. Ap- 
parently that lady had per- 
mitted her attention to wander, 
for she was scrutinising the 
audience, to the neglect of her 
cue. The sudden silence—or 
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possibly the attentions of Mas- 
ter Jarley, who bustled up and 
assiduously oiled her mouth 
and ears—seemed to recall her 
errant wits. 

“Sorry!” she remarked 
calmly, and sang in a clear 
voice— 

‘Oh, what a mess ! 
get out of it?” 


How are we to 


**She sent for Mrs Jarley on the spot !” 


declaimed that lady triumph- 
antly, 


‘‘And the girls were quite content 
with what they got. 
True, a dummy cannot flirt ; 
But he does not tear your skirt, 
Or say that he can dance when he can 
not !” 


“ Now, then, all together !” 
Mrs Jarley, waxworks, and 
audience swung into the final 
chorus. Even the four in- 
verted Casabiancas at the back 
assisted by swinging their legs. 
**She sent for Mrs Jarley on the spot ! 
And the girls were quite content with 
what they got. 
They were spared that youth en- 
trancing, 
Who says: ‘I don’t much care for 
dancing, 
But I don’t mind sitting out with you— 
eh, what?’” 


But Cherry Ripe was not 
singing. She was saying to 
herself — 

“Not in the hall, and not 
behind the scenes! I wonder 
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where he can have got to! He 
may have missed his train, of 
course; but then he could 
have wired, hours ago. Well, 
Hughie, mon ami, if that’s the 
way you treat invitations—” 

But the curtain had fallen, 
and all the waxworks were 
souffling off their high chairs 
and trooping to the dressing- 
rooms. Cherry Ripe, following 
their example, put an arm 
round Pierrette, and said— 

“Come along, Sylvia! Home, 
supper, and a dance! That's 
the programme now.” 


On reaching Manors, Joan 
enquired of Mr Goble— 

“Is Mr Hughie back, John?” 

“Deed, no, mem.” 

“Any telegram, or any- 
thing ?” asked Joan carelessly. 

“Naething whatever! He'll 
no’ be back till the morn, I 
doot,” said Mr Goble. 

Two hours later, when supper 
was over and the dancing at 
its height, Mr Haliburton ap- 
proached Joan. 

‘Our dance, I think, Cherry 
Ripe ?” he said. 

Cherry Ripe concurred. 

*“Will you come and sit in 
the conservatory?” continued 
Haliburton. “I want to say 
something particular to you. 

Joan regarded him covertly 
for a moment. 

* All right!” she said. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN.—IN WHICH CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, 
AND HUGHIE MISSES HIS TRAIN. 


The dentist laid aside his 
excavating pick with a regret- 
ful sigh, and began to fit what 
looked like a miniature circu- 


lar saw into the end of the 
electric drill. 

Hughie, recumbent in the 
chair, telling himself resolutely 
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that, appearances to the con- 
trary, the man was doing this 
because it was really necessary, 
and not from mere voluptuous- 
ness, cautiously inserted his 
tongue into the hole, and cal- 
culated that the final clearance 
would be a three minutes’ job 
at the shortest. 

“Tt seems hard to believe,” 
said the dentist morosely, set- 
ting the machinery of the drill 
in motion with his foot, “ that 
your teeth have not been at- 
tended to for eight years. A 
little wider, please!” 

Hughie realised that he was 
being called a liar as unmis- 
takably as a man can be; but 
at this moment the drill came 
into full operation, and he 
merely gripped the arms of the 
chair. 

“A man,” continued the 
dentist, removing the drill and 
suddenly syringing the cavity 
with ice-cold water,—“ empty, 
please!—should make a point 
of having his teeth inspected 
once every six months; a 
woman, once every three.” 

“A man,” replied Hughie 
(who believed that the opera- 
tions with the drill were com- 
pleted), “‘must have his teeth 
inspected when he can. That 
is,” he added rapidly—the den- 
tist was deliberately fitting a 
fresh tool into the drill—“I 
have been abroad for the last 
eight or nine years.” 

“Away from civilisation, per- 
haps,” said the dentist compas- 
sionately, getting good lever- 
age for his operating hand by 
using Hughie’s lower jaw as a 
fulcrum. 

“Quite!” gurgled Hughie, 
whose head at the moment was 


clasped tight to his inquisitor’s 
waistcoat buttons. 

“In that case,” said the den- 
tist in distinctly mollified tones, 
“we must not be too hard on 
you. Tongue down, please!” 

He completed his excavating 
and inundating operations, and, 
regretfully pushing away the 
arm of the drilling - machine, 
began to line his victim’s mouth 
with some material which tasted 
like decomposing sponge-bags. 

“Your teeth have preserved 
their soundness in quite an un- 
accountable way,” he contin- 
ued, with the air of a just man 
conscientiously endeavouring to 
minimise a grievance. “There 
is one other small hole here” — 
he ran a pointed instrument 
well into it to prove his state- 
ment—‘“ but beyond that there 
is nothing further to find fault 
with.” 

He began to pound up a 
mysterious mixture in a small 
mortar, and ran on— 

“You must have been very 
careful in your diet.” 

“No sweets,” said Hughie 
laconically. ‘And I used very 
often to eat my meat right off 
the bone. That keeps teeth 
white, doesn’t it?” 

The dentist put down the 
mortar with some deliberation, 
and glared. Anything in the 
shape of levity emanating from 
occupants of the rack jars upon 
a Chief Tormentor’s sense of 
what is professionally proper. 
But Hughie was lying back in 
the chair with his mouth open 
and eyes shut, exhibiting no 
sign of humorous intention. 
Still, this must not occur again. 
The dentist looked round for a 
gag. He produced from some- 
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where a long snaky indiarubber 
arrangement, terminating in a 
hooked nozzle. This he hung 
over Hughie’s lower épxos ddov- 
twyv, effectually stifling his ut- 
terance and reducing his share 
in the conversation to a sort of 
Morse Code of single gurgles 
and long-drawn sizzles sug- 
gestive of the emptying of a 
bath. 

Then, taking up his mortar, 
he proceeded, with the air of 
one who is using a giant’s 
strength magnanimously— 

“You have visited the Anti- 
podes, perhaps?” 

“ Gug - gug - guggle!” pro- 
ceeded from the indiarubber- 
lined orifice before him. 

“Ah! that must have been 
very interesting,” continued the 
dentist. “Had you many op- 
portunities of discussing the 
question of Colonial Preference 
with the leading men out 
there?” 

“Glug!” came the reply. 
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“That was unfortunate, 
But perhaps you were able to 
form some idea of the general 
Australian attitude towards 
the question?” 

“G-r-r-r-r-r ! 
guggle! Ch’k, 
served Hughie. 

“Personally,” continued the 
dentist, rolling the pulverised 
substance in the mortar be- 
tween his finger and thumb, 
and lighting a spirit - lamp, 
“T am an ardent upholder of 
the principles of that truly 
great man—the immortal 
Richard Cobden. Are you?” 

Hughie, thoughtlessly lifting 
the gag for a moment, replied 
—with fatal distinctness. 

It was a mad act. The 
dentist simply took up a 
humorous-looking bulb-shaped 
appliance, and having filled it 
with red-hot air at the spirit- 
lamp, discharged its contents, 
in one torrid blast, into the 
excavated tooth. 


Guggle, 
ch’k!”  ob- 


II, 


Twenty minutes later Hughie 
was ushered into the street, and 
stood poising himself doubt- 
fully on the doorstep. He did 
not know what to do. 

Strictly speaking, his next 
engagement should have been 
to entertain Mr Lance Gaymer 
at luncheon. But that exposer 
of fraudulent trustees had not 
replied to Hughie’s written 
invitation. Hence Hughie’s 
stork-like attitude outside the 
dentist’s premises. Personally 
he had not the slightest desire 
to entertain Lance Gaymer at 
luncheon or any other meal. 





On the other hand, he had 
promised Joan to seek out her 
brother and ascertain if all 
was well with him. Ergo, 
since the Mountain declined to 
come to Mohammed, or even 
answer his letters, Mohammed 
must put his pride in bis 
pocket and go to the Moun- 
tain. 

The prophet accordingly 
hailed a hansom, and was 
directing the cabman to drive 
to the Mountain’s residence 
in Maida Vale—a paradoxical 
address for a Mountain, by 
the way,— when a strange 
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thing happened. Nay, it was 
a providential thing; for if 
Hughie had not resolutely 
summoned up his courage and 
told the dentist to go in and 
finish off the small hole in the 
last tooth—a treat which that 
sated epicure was inclined to 
postpone until another occasion 
—he would have hailed this 
hansom twenty minutes sooner 
and so missed his just reward. 

Mrs Lance Gaymer suddenly 
came round a corner of the 
quiet square, and crossed the 
road directly in front of 
Hughie’s hansom. Hughie dis- 
mounted, and greeted her. 

“Why,” cried Mrs Lance, 
“T do declare, it’s Mr Mar- 
rable!” She smiled upon 
Hughie in a manner so in- 
toxicating that the cabman 
coughed discreetly to the 
horse. That intelligent ani- 
mal made no comment, but 
turned round and looked at 
the cabman. “Fancy meeting 
you!” she continued archly. 

“Did your husband get a 
letter from me yesterday, Mrs 
Gaymer, do you know?” asked 
Hughie. 

No, Mrs Gaymer was sure 
he had not. The poor boy had 
took to his bed a week ago, 
with the “flu”; so Mrs Lance 
had been conducting his cor- 
respondence for him, and could 
therefore vouch for the non- 
arrival of Hughie’s letter. She 
hazarded the suggestion that 
possibly Hughie had written to 
Maida Vale. 

Yes, Hughie had. 

“That’s it, then!” said Mrs 
Lance. ‘“ We moved from there 
six weeks ago, We live in Bal- 
ham now.” 


Hughie was not sufficient- 
ly conversant with suburban 
caste distinctions to feel sure 
whether this was a step up 
or down in the social scale, so 
he merely expressed a hope that 
Lance was getting well again. 

“IT want to come and see 
him, if I may,” he said. “I 
asked him to come and lunch 
with me, but I suppose that 
is out of the question at 
present.” 

“You're right there,” said 
Mrs Lance in distinctly guard- 
ed tones, “ He ain’t what you’d 
call spry. He’s not seeing any- 
body.” 

“T shouldn’t stay long,” 
urged Hughie. 

“Ts it business?” inquired 
Mrs Gaymer with a touch of 
hostility. 

“Yes,” said Hughie. 

Mrs Gaymer surveyed him 
curiously. To most people she 
would have said flatly and un- 
truthfully that her husband 
was unfit to see any one, for she 
had her own reasons for dis- 
couraging visitors to Balham 
just now. But she had always 
cherished a weakness for Hugh 
Marrable. He treated her ex- 
actly as he treated all women 
—with a scrupulous courtesy 
which, while it slightly bored 
frivolous damsels of his ac- 
quaintance, was appreciated at 
its true value by a lad7 whose 
social status was more than a 
little equivocal. It is only 
when one has secret doubts 


about being a real lady that . 


one appreciates being treated 
as such, 

“Could you come to-mor- 
row?” she said at last. 

“T have to get back to 
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Manors to-night,” said Hughie. 
“Might I come out to Balham 
this afternoon? Or, better 
still, will you come and lunch 
with me somewhere now, and 
we can drive out there after- 
wards? Or must you get back 
to the invalid?” he added, with 
just a suspicion of hopefulness. 

Mrs Lance, however, ex- 
pressed her willingness to come 
and lunch, but insisted on being 
allowed to precede Hughie to 
Balham by at least one hour. 
The house was that untidy! 
she explained. 

Accordingly Hughie, having 
decided in his mind upon an 
establishment where he would 
not be likely to encounter any 
of his own friends, and which 
would yet conform with Mrs 
Gaymer’s notions of what was 
sufficiently “classy,” conveyed 
his fair charge thither in a 
hansom; and presently found 
himself engaged in that tradi- 
tional ne plus ultra of dissi- 
pation —the entertainment of 
another man’s wife to a meal 
in a public restaurant. 

Mrs Lance, after she desisted 
from her efforts to impress 
upon her host the fact that 
she was quite accustomed to 
this sort of thing, was amusing 
enough. She addressed the 
waiter—an inarticulate Teuton 
—as “Johnny,” and madea point 
of saying a few words to the 
manager when he passed their 
table. She smoked a cigar- 
ette after lunch, and was good 
enough to commend Hughie’s 
taste in champagne—a brand 
which he had hazily recognised 
in the wine-list as being the 
sweetest and stickiest beverage 
ever distilled from gooseberries. 
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(It was the sort of champagne 
which goes well with chocolate 
creams: ‘Chorus Girls’ En. 
tire,” he remembered they used 
to call it.) At any rate it 
met with Mrs Lance’s un- 
divided approval, and Hughie 
realised for the first time that 
a University education can after 
all be useful to one in after- 
life. 

Suddenly 
quired— 

“Do you know any theatrical 
managers, my dear boy?” 

Yes, Hughie had come across 
one or two. ‘ Why?” 

“Well,” said Mrs Lance ex- 
pansively, ‘you've always 
treated me like flesh and blood, 
which is more than what some 
of your relations have done; 80 
Ill tell you. After all, I’ve 
got me feelings, same as——” 

“What about the theatrical 
managers?” inquired Hughie 
tactfully. 

“Oh, yes. Do you think you 
could ask one of ’em to give me 
a shop? The chorus would do. 
I was in it before,” said Mrs 
Gaymer candidly. 

“Why do you want to go 
back there?” 

“IT—TI’ve got a fancy for 
it — that’s all,” replied Mrs 
Gaymer in a thoroughly un- 
convincing tone. Hughie won- 
dered if Lance and his wife 
were beginning to tire of one 
another. 

“TI do know one or two 
men,” he said, “who are in- 
terested in some of the musical 
comedy syndicates. Shall I 
try them?” 

“Will you reelly? You'll be 
a duck if you do,” said Mrs 
Gaymer. 


Mrs Lance in- 
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After the deliverance of this 
unsolicited testimonial Hughie’s 
guest observed that she must 
be getting home, and Hughie, 
having put her into a cab 
and paid the driver, retired to 
his club, clogged with viscous 
champagne and feeling excess- 
ively unwell, to wait until it 
should be time for him to fol- 
low her. 

To look at the double row of 
eligible residences which com- 
posed Talbot Street, Balham, 
you would hardly have sus- 
pected that any of them would 
support what the Inland Rev- 
enue Schedule calls a “male 
servant.” And yet, when 
Hughie rang the bell of Num- 
ber Nineteen, the door was 
opened by such an appanage 
of prosperity. He was an 
elderly gentleman with a 
rheumy but humorous eye, and 
a nose which suggested the 
earlier stages of elephantiasis. 
He wore a dress-coat of dis- 
tinctly fashionable cut (which, 
needless to say, did not fit him) 
and the regulation white shirt 
and collar, the latter quite two 
sizes too small; but his boots 
and trousers apparently be- 
longed to a totally different 
class of society. 

“Name of Marrable?” he 
inquired, smiling benevolently 
upon Hughie. 

“Yes.” 

“Step in. We've been ex- 
pectin’ of you for ’alf-an-hour. 
Don’t wipe your boots on that 
mat. It’s worth one-and- 
eight.” 

After this somewhat remark- 
able confidence, the Gaymers’ 
major-domo conducted the 
visitor upstairs. Here he 


threw open a door with truly 
theatrical grandeur, and an- 
nounced— 

“’Ere’s the young toff for 
you, my de——” 

“Thank you, James: that 
will do,” interposed Mrs Lance 
Gaymer, with a very fair 
imitation of the manner of 
@ musical -comedy duchess. 
“How do you do, Mr Mar- 
rable?” 

She was attired in the faded 
glories of a tea-gown, of a 
material more pretentious than 
durable; and in the half-light 
of the drawing - room — the 
blinds were partially lowered 
—looked extremely handsome 
in a tawdry way. 

She apologised for her re- 
tainer’s familiarity. Mr Mar- 
rable would doubtless know 
what old servants was. Still, 
James must certainly be spoke 
to about it. 

“You'll drink a cup of tea 
with me,” she continued, “and 
then we'll pop up and see 
Lance, pore boy! Ring the 
bell, please.” 

Hughie did so, and a rather 
laborious quarter-of -an-hour 
followed. He ploughed his 
way through a morass of un- 
likely topics, while Mrs Lance, 
who was obviously perturbed 
at the non-appearance of tea, 
replied in distrait monosyl- 
lables. Hughie was conscious 
about half-way through the 
conversation of a faint crash 
in the lower regions, and won- 
dered dimly whether calamity 
had overtaken the afternoon 
meal. If so, he had no doubt 
as to which of the domestic 
staff of Number Nineteen was 
responsible, 
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At last the door opened, 
and the inestimable James 
appeared. 

“You done it this time!” 
he remarked severely. “The 
’andle of that tea-pot ’as came 
right away in me ’and. It 
must have been that way this 
long while. You won’t get no 
tea now. Wot’s more, that 
tea-pot will ’ave to come off 
the invent——” 

By this time Mrs Lance 
Gaymer, with dumb but fren- 
zied signallings, was herding 
her censorious hireling through 
the door, and his concluding 
remarks were lost in the pass- 
age outside. 

Presently she returned, smil- 
ing bravely. Hughie experi- 
enced a sudden pang of pity 
and admiration, Lance’s wife 
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was the right sort of girl after 
all. 

“T reelly must apologise——” 
she began. 

But Hughie interrupted her, 
He rose, and looked her frankly 
in the face. 

“Mrs Gaymer,” he said, 
“please don’t bother about 
keeping up appearances with 
me. I never cared a hang 
about them, and never shall, 
Tell me, what are you doin 
with a bailiff in the house?” .,, 

Mrs Lance broke down and 
cried—more from relief than 
anything else—and presently 
Hughie, much to his surprise, 
found himself sitting beside 
her, patting her large but 
shapely hand, and uttering 
words of comfort and en- 
couragement into her ear. 


IIt, 


Half an hour later he con- 
cluded an interview with Mr 
Albert Mould, broker’s man— 
late James, the butler—in the 
dingy dining-room downstairs. 
The latter gentleman, the more 
gorgeous items of his apparel 
now replaced by garments of 
equal social standing with his 
boots and trousers, was labori- 
ously writing a receipt with 
Hughie’s fountain-pen, follow- 
ing the movements of the nib 
with the end of a protruding 
tongue. Presently he finished. 

“There you are, sir,” he said, 
breathing heavily upon the paper 
to dry theink. “Twenty-seven, 
fifteen, eight—and thank you! 
What beats me,” he added re- 
flectively, “is ‘ow you spotted 
me. What was it give me 


away? Seems to me I looked 
all right. I was wearin’ the 
young feller’s evenin’ coat and 
one of ’is shirts, and I thought 
I was lookin’ a treat all the 
time. Was it me trousis?” 

To avoid wounding his 
guest’s feelings, Hughie agreed 
that it was his trousis. 

“It’s a queer trade, this of 
yours,” he said. 

“You got to earn a livin’ 
some’ow,” said Mr Mould apolo- 
getically, “‘same as any other 
yewman bean. It’s not a bad 
job, as jobs go. They carry on 
a lot, o’ course, when you're 
first put in, and usually the 
wife cries; but they soon finds 
out as you won’t do ‘em no 
‘arm. You makes your in- 
ventory and settles down in 
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the kitching, with a pint 0’ 
somethink in your ’and an’ a 
pipe in your face, and in less 
than ’alf a tick you’re one 0’ 
the family, a’most. Why, I’ve 
‘elped wash the baby afore 
now.” 

“Don’t you ever get thrown 
out?” asked Hughie. 

“I ’ave bin,” replied Mr 
Mould in a tone which gently 
reproved the tactlessness of the 

uestion, “but not often. After 
all, I only come in agin; and 
it’s a matter of seven days for 
assault, p’raps, on top o’ the 
distraint. Most of ’em ’as the 
sense to remember that, so they 
humours me, as it were. They 
speak me fair, and, give me jobs 
to do about the house. Still, 
it were a bit of a surprise when 
’er ladyship comes ’ome to-day 
about two o’clock and asks me 
would ’arf-a-dollar be any good 
to me, and, if so, would I mind 
playin’ at bein’ a butler for a 
hour or two. I felt a fool, like, 
dressed up that way, but I 
always was one to oblige a bit 
o skirt. Been weak with 
women,” he added autobio- 
graphically, “froma boy. This 
fer me?”—as Hughie opened 
the street-door and sped the 
parting guest in a particularly 
acceptable manner. ‘ Thank 
you, Captain! Good day!” 

He shuffled down the steps 
and along the street, obviously 
on his way to liquidate Hughie’s 
half-crown, and the donor of 
that gratuity returned to the 
dining-room, where he took Mr 
Mould’s_ laboriously indited 
receipt from the table. Then 
he went upstairs, feeling des- 
perately sorry for Mr and Mrs 
Lance. He had done what he 


could for them, in his eminently 
practical fashion, and set them 
on their feet again; but—for 
how long? Debts! Millstones! 
Poor things! 

On the landing above he 
encountered Mrs Gaymer, wide- 
eyed and incredulous. 

“Lance would like to see 
you now,” she said. “In 
here!” She opened a door. 
‘“*‘ And—and—I say,” she added, 
half in a whisper, “surely you 
don’t mean to say he’s been 
and gawn/” 

For answer Hughie awk- 
wardly handed her the stamped 
receipt, and passed into the 
bedroom. 

His interview with Lance 
lasted an hour and a half. 
Much passed between them 
during that period, and by the 
time Hughie rose and said he 
must be going, each man had 
entirely revised his opinion of 
the other. Most of us have 
the right stuff concealed in 
us somewhere, however heavily 
it may be overlaid by folly or 
vanity or desire to make a 
show. There are few men who 
do not improve on acquaint- 
ance, once you get right through 
the veneer. 

Poor Lance, struggling in 
deep waters, suddenly dis- 
covered in the dour and un- 
demonstrative Hughie a cheer- 
ful helper and—most precious 
of all to a proud nature—an 
entirely uncritical confidant. 
Hughie on his part discovered 
what he had rather doubted 
before — namely, that Lance 
was aman. Moreover, he pre- 
sently laid bare a truly human 
and rather sad tale of genuine 
ability and secret ambition, 
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heavily handicapped by youth- 
ful cocksureness and want of 
ballast. 

They discussed many things 
in that dingy bedroom. Lance’s 
past; Uncle Jimmy’s little 
allowance, mortgaged many 
years in advance; the credi- 
tors to whom, together with 
the law of the land, he was 
indebted for the presence be- 
neath his roof of the versa- 
tile Mr Mould; his future; 
the journalistic work which 
was promised him as soon as 
he should be fit again; Mrs 
Lance; and also Mr Hali- 
burton. 

Joan’s name was barely men- 
tioned. Lance exhibited a 
newborn delicacy in the matter. 
His officious solicitude on his 
sister’s behalf was dead; he 
knew now that no woman need 
ever regret having trusted 
Hugh Marrable; and he was 
content to leave it at that. 

“Well, I must be moving,” 
said Hughie at last. “ Buck 
up, and get fit! It’s good to 
hear that there’s work waiting 
for you when you get about 
again. Grand tonic, that! So 
long!” 

He shook Lance’s hand, and 
the two parted undemonstra- 
tively. Lance made no set 
speech: he appreciated Hughie’s 
desire that there should be no 
returning of thanks or contrite 
expressions of gratitude, All 
he said was— 

“ Hughie, you are a sports- 
man!” 

Then he settled down on his 
pillow with a happy sigh. He 
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had paid Hughie the highest 
compliment it was in his power 
to bestow—and that costs an 
Englishman an effort. 

So they parted. But Mrs 
Lance did not let Hughie off so 
easily, As she accompanied 
him downstairs to open the 
door for him, she suddenly 
seized his hand and kissed it, 
Tears were running down her 
cheeks. 

Hughie grew red. 

“Tsay, Mrs Lance,” he said 
in clumsy expostulation, “it’s 
all right, you know! Hell 
soon be quite well again.” 

“Let me cry,” said Mrs 
Lance comfortably. ‘It does 
me good.” 

They stood together in the 
obscurity of the shabby little 
hall, and Hughie, surveying the 
flamboyant but homely figure 
before him, wondered what the 
future might hold in store for 
this little household. It all 
depended, of course, on— 

“Mrs Lance,” he said sud- 
denly, “tell me—do you—love 
him?” 

“T do!” replied Mrs Lance, 
in a voice which for the mo- 
ment relegated her patchouli 
and dyed eyebrows to nothing- 
ness. 

“ And does he—love you?” 

“He does—thank God!” 

“You are both all right, 
then,” said Hughie, nodding a 
wise head. ‘Nothing matters 
much—except that!” 

“That’s true,” said Mrs Gay- 
mer. “ But—I wonder how you 
knew!” she added curiously. 

“Good-bye!” said Hughie. 


(To be continued.) 












A RIDE THROUGH CRETE, 


BY MRS EDGAR DUGDALE, 


Ir there is a place in the 
world where East and West 
do meet it is Canea. On one 
side of the quay the old Vene- 
tian fortress carries the flags 
of Europe, on the other the 
minaret of a mosque rises 
above the busy cafés. The 
street of the coppersmiths 
might be in the heart of 
Tangier, and many a red fez 
and black veil remain to show 
that Turk vanquished Vene- 
tian three centuries ago upon 
the walls of Candia. 

It was at six o’clock in the 
morning on the 25th of March 
1909 that we landed in this 
enchanting city, and it was 
as we were rowed over the 
green waters of the harbour 
that we made the acquaintance 
of the first of the many friends 
whom we left behind us in 
Crete three weeks later. The 
great lesson to be learned in 
that light-hearted land is that 
it is the unexpected which 
happens, and before many days 
had passed it seemed natural 
to look for friends in every 
village, every inn, and every 
gendarmerie post upon the 
way, and not seldom to find 
them; but even on this, the 
morning of our arrival, we 
began to realise a little of the 
greatness of Monsieur Gallance. 
He met us upon the ship and 
took charge of us at once and 
for ever. He told us that he 
came from the hotel of which 
madame his mother was the 
VOL. CLXXXVI.L—NO. MCXXVIII. 


proprietress ; he pointed out to 
us the windows and balconies 
overlooking the harbour and 
quay which were destined for 
us; he mentioned as a huge 
jest that he had not been to 
bed all night lest our ship 
should come in and find him 
unprepared, and within five 
minutes he had won all our 
hearts; but it was at the 
actual moment of landing that 


we had a taste of his real- 


quality. “Are the customs 
very strict here?” we asked, 
seeing a row of officials watch- 
ing the approach of our row- 
boat. ‘Extremely,’ said Mon- 
sieur Gallance, “but do not 
derange yourselves, for your 
boxes will not be opened. Say 
nothing, and I will arrange 
it.” Accordingly we landed, 
and walked along the quay- 
side, objects of extreme in- 
terest to the bystanders, but 
unquestioned by the douamers. 
Presently Monsieur Gallance 
rejoined us. “Your luggage 
is passed,” said he. ‘“ How did 
you do it?” we asked. “I 
said,” replied he mysteriously, 
“that you were British officers. 
That suffices. They believed 
me, and the baggage of officers 
is not opened.” 

These were the circumstances 
under which we first set foot 
in Canea, and in reflecting 
upon them one could not but 
feel that it is not only the 
Cretans who are sometimes 
liars! Indeed, there never 
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seemed to be any ground for 
St Paul’s criticisms of them 
in this, or any other, direction. 

Monsieur Gallance was him- 
self a Frenchman, though years 
of life in Crete had made him 
as happy in talking Greek as 
in his own language. It was 
with his help a few days later 
that we made preparations for 
our ride through the country. 
Our way was to lie across 
the island till we touched its 
southern shore, and then north- 
ward to the town of Candia, 
a distance of 130 miles in all. 
Mules and ponies were easily 
forthcoming, and Cretan rugs 
of gorgeous dyes to pile upon 
the wooden saddles by day and 
to sleep upon by night. Four 
mules for ourselves, two more 
for the muleteers and _ the 
baggage, was our original 
calculation, but in the end we 
rode a party of eight instead 
of six, for there came with 
us a gendarme and Monsieur 
Gallance himself. The gen- 
darme was provided by the 
kindness of the commandant, 
and made a splendid advance- 
guard to our column as he rode 
ahead on his active little horse, 
with rifle slung on his shoulder. 
It was but a quarter of an 
hour before we actually started 
that we persuaded Monsieur 
Gallance to come with us. We 
had stipulated for a muleteer 
who could talk French, and it 
was only on the day of our 
departure that we discovered 
his excursions into that lan- 
guage to be practically con- 
fined to the cheerful “ Bon jour, 
madame,” which was his daily 
greeting to me. It was so 
plain that this phrase would 
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hardly suffice as a channel of 
communication between our- 
selves and a Greek-speaking 
population in the midst of its 
Lenten fast, that in a good 
hour for us Monsieur Gallance 
came to our rescue, 

Early upon a lovely April 
morning we left Canea, to drive 
the first stage of our journey 
through the valley of Suda, 
Three hundred years ago a 
Scottish traveller named Wil- 
liam Lithgow, whose ‘ Rare Ad- 
ventures’ have lately been re- 
published, thus described what 
he saw upon that same road :— 


“The Olives, Pomegranets, Dates, 
Figges, Oranges, Lemmons, and Pomi 
del Adamo growing all through 
other. And at roots of which trees 
grew Wheat, Malvasie, Muscadine, 
Leaticke wines, Grenadines, Carn- 
obiers, Mellones, and all other sorts 
of fruites and herbes the earth can 
yield to man, that for beauty, pleas- 
ure, and profit it may easily be 
surnamed the garden of the whole 
Universe, being the goodliest plot, 
the Diamond Spark, and the Honey 
spot of all Candy.” 


Marvellously fertile and 
beautiful the piace certainly is, 
even in this prosaic twentieth 
century, when “Leaticke wines” 
are, alas, no longer to be met 
with growing at the foot of 
Lithgow’s wonderful fruit-trees. 
On this spring day the young 
corn stood already a foot high 
around the roots of the olive- 
trees, violently green under 
their shimmering silver. The 
Cretan yokes his dun-coloured 
oxen to a wooden plough, and 
scratches an inch or two off 
the surface of his island, and 
even so its valleys yield him 
three crops in a year, and its 
olive groves are as fine as any 
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in the world. Though he spoils: 


his fruit in the gathering and 
his wine in the making, the 
riches of his land are as evident 
as they were in Lithgow’s day. 
But swords must be beaten into 
ploughshares and spears into 
pruning - hooks before Crete 
indeed becomes the “ Garden 
of the Universe,” for hitherto 
revolutions have always seemed 
more attractive than agricul- 
ture to its inhabitants. On the 
spurs of the low hills which en- 
close this very valley the signs 
of devastation appear in the 
ruined houses of a group of 
Turkish villages, which have 
never been rebuilt since the 
fighting in 1898. 

Through the plain the road 
passes, and then rises to the 
red cliffs which border Suda 
Bay. Looking up and down 
over its calm waters it is not 
difficult to understand the im- 
portance of its splendid natural 
harbour—finest anchorage of 
all the Eastern Mediterranean 
—broad and deep enough to 
allow the navy of a great 
nation to lie within its shelter. 
The road climbed high above 
it, and the horses stopped to 
rest. 

“At this turning,” said 
Monsieur Gallance, “I was 
stopped by brigands a few 
years ago and robbed of all 
that I had,— happily only 
sixty francs. One man stood 
here with his rifle, another at 
that corner. What would you? 
I was thankful I had no more! 
Of course it was before the 
organisation of the gend- 
armerie.” 

We found Crete as safe as 
an English highway, although 


it is not much more than ten 
years since the gendarmes came 
into being. Cretans themselves, 
they fulfil many of the func- 
tions performed by the Irish 
Constabulary nearer home, and 
it seems that they are: hardly 
less efficient. It was a very 
short time after passing the 
place of Monsieur Gallance’s 
disaster that we made our first 
acquaintance with one of them. 

He was our appointed escort, 
and joined us at the village of 
Kaleyvis, where we left the 
carriage and had our midday 
meal, A table was prepared 
for us by the side of a stream 
which ran through the village 
square, and upon the opposite 
bank he appeared, a martial 
form in tight blue uniform, with 
fiercely curling moustaches. 
We exchanged salutes, and 
presently there came across to 
us a little boy with a bunch of 
iris in his hands. 

“For madame, from the gen- 
darme,” explained Monsieur 
Gallance. Such was the in- 
gratiating fashion of our in- 
troduction. 

That meal would have been 
an embarrassing one judged by 
Anglo-Saxon standards. Our 
table by the running water, 
under the shade of a great 
walnut-tree, was in the midst 
of the cluster of white hovels 
which calls itself Kaleyvis. 
Every doorway was crowded, 
and those householders whose 
dwellings were not conveniently 
situated for seeing the show 
took up positions behind our 
seats. The bridge over the 
brook accommodated the young- 
er generation, and a row of 
little brown legs swung to and 
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fro over its white parapet, while 
the eyes of their owners followed 
the fate of every fig and olive 
consumed by the English lun- 
atics. For at the word of 
Monsieur Gallance the village 
had heaped its supplies before 
us—eggs, honey, bread, and 
bottles of the rough resinous 
wine which we soon learned to 
know s0 well, and to abhor so 
deeply. We ate and drank 
with as much unconcern as if 
our surroundings had really 
been the scene out of an Italian 
opera, which they seemed to 
be trying to imitate. On the 
other bank sat the gendarme 
with one or two chosen com- 
panions, and the mules stood 
tethered in the shade beyond. 
There could be no more driving 
after this, for the carriage-road 
ended at the very place where 
we sat, to be seen no more until 
it appeared again at the out- 
skirts of Candia, and before us 
lay a hundred miles of track 
cut in the limestone through 
valleys and mountain -passes. 
So it was with the joy of 
pushing into the unknown that 
we mounted and rode away 
upon that first afternoon, 
making trial of what so soon 
became the familiar order of 
our going, and discovering 
quickly the ways of the Devil 
when he works among mules. 
The gendarme rode ahead, 
the two muleteers behind. 
Cheerful companions enough 
they were—everlastingly laugh- 
ing, and singing interminable 
ditties with a monotony of tune 
which recalled more Eastern 
music. Often did I ask Mon- 
sieur Gallance to translate, but 
he would never do more than 
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listen for a while, laugh, shake 
his head, and reply, “It is 
nothing: a song of love 
merely.” So it had to find its 
place among the indefinite and 
inconsequent gaieties of that 
un-matter-of-fact journey. [ 
can compare the life we led 
during that week to nothing 
but the opening chapters of 
a series of the most delight- 
ful novels by Merriman or 
Mason. There was no oppor- 
tunity of becoming thoroughly 
absorbed into their plots, for 
every night’s lodging and day’s 
journey was a new beginning, 
each in its way entrancing, 
But there were episodes which 
it was sad to turn from so 
quickly, and such an one was 
our visit to the Monastery of 
Arkadi. 

It was towards the end of a 
long day’s ride upon the lower 
ground that we saw, high above 
us and far away, the three 
wind-swept pines which are 
the landmark of the great 
monastery for all the country 
round. It stands 2000 feet 
above the sea, at the head 
of a limestone gorge. As 
we climbed towards it we 
left behind us the tangled 
banks of blossoming trees and 
the fields of anemones and 
poppies through which we had 
ridden all day, and found in- 
stead little tough rock-plants 
in the open, masses of maiden- 
hair ferns inside the dripping 
caves, and the strong, clean 
scent of wild thyme on every 
side. We crossed the glen, and 
the gendarme spurred his horse 
on up the hill to warn the 
Fathers that we were near, 
for the next turn of the track 
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brought us in front of the pile 
of grey stone walls, hanging 
over the very edge of the rock. 
There in the arched gateway 
stood the Archimandrite him- 
self waiting to receive us, & 
tall figure in the flowing robes 
and high black hat of the 
Greek popes, with a large gold 
cross upon his breast. His 
beard was long and grey, his 
eyes thequietest that I have ever 
seen, as peaceful as his monas- 
tery itself, with its large view 
over sea and mountain. He 
stood absolutely still until we 
had dismounted, a lay brother 
a little way behind him on 
either side, and a rotund and 
jovial person came bustling 
forward with a welcome. For 
want of a better name we 
called him the Sub- Prior. 
Through the archway we 
entered the court of the mon- 
astery, @ great square, sur- 
rounded on one side by a row 
of cloisters, and on the others 
by church and buildings of 
carved grey stone, which gave 
it a curious likeness to the 
quadrangle of an Oxford 
college. But the orange-trees, 
laden with fruit, which stood 
around us, were not the only 
tokens of our being in the 
heart of the Cretan hills, for 
we were about to undergo one 
of those terrifying ceremonial 
observances which always 
made us turn to Monsieur 
Gallance with a child-like 
confidence in his counsel and 
protection. The Sub- Prior, 
talking vociferously, led us to 
the visitor's wing, a new 
whitewashed building of which 
the monastery is inordinately 
proud, and no wonder, for 





certainly Crete can produce 
none such other. Broad pass- 
ages, whitewashed, and covered 
with linoleum; bedrooms, con- 
taining not only beds, but even 
washing - stands; a parlour 
furnished with enough cane 
rocking-chairs to swing a 
regiment, and adorned with 
an immense glass chandelier, 
which must have dropped from 
heaven, for it could never have 
come up the pass on the back 
of a mule. 

Instinct prompted the instant 


removal of the dust with which - 


we were all thickly coated, but 
Monsieur Gallance led us firmly 
into the parlour, indicating that 
much must happen before the 
moment of release. So we 
dropped into a few of the 
rocking-chairs and awaited de- 
velopments. Presently the 
Archimandrite himself came 
in, sat down, and enveloped 
us in a benignant but silent 
gaze, until a clatter of glass 
outside heralded the entrance 
of the Sub-Prior, who burst 
into the room, followed by one 
of the lay brothers. Upon a 
large metal tray, carried by 
this latter, were five glasses 
full of water, five liqueur- 
glasses full of what looked like 
water—but, alas! was not— 
five spoons, and a dish of red 
jelly. 

Glances of helpless agony 
were directed at Monsieur 
Gallance when this apparition 
came to a stand in our midst. 
He broke off the conversation 
which had begun again briskly 
between himself and the Sub- 
Prior, and relapsed into the 
French tongue. 

“Take,” said he rapidly, “a 
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spoonful of that jelly. Eat it. 
Put your spoons in the water. 
Sip the water. Replace the 
glasses. In the liqueur-glasses 
you must now drink the Archi- 
mandrite’s health. It is not 
necessary to drink all the 
liqueur, for you will dislike it ; 
but I will compliment them 
upon its excellence, as it is 
made in the monastery.” We 
obeyed him even to the point 
of swallowing the liquid fire 
which was offered to us, and 
being thus made free of our 
entertainment, we went out 
again after a time to see the 
monastery buildings. Solid 
and spacious they were, be- 
fitting the centre of a wide 
estate, but bare and empty 
like every other dwelling in 
the land which has never yet 
known a lasting peace, and 
bearing everywhere the marks 
of war, for Arkadi was one of 
the strongholds of the Cretan 
struggle against the Turks in 
1866. Heavy doors riddled 
with bullet-holes, walls scored 
with cuts from knives and 
daggers, led to tales of horror 
seen there within living mem- 
ory, poured forth with infinite 
gusto in a torrent of Greek 
and French. We peered down 
black holes at mounds of bones 
and skulls, relics of 300 Cretans 
who had chosen the powder- 
magazine as a place of refuge, 
and, not unnaturally, had been 
all destroyed except one little 
girl, who was blown up with 
the rest, but came down un- 
hurt in a field near by, and 
still lives, an elderly woman 
with a flourishing family. A 
strange story, but true, like 
many another in this island 
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of unrest. The hiding of the 
monastery’s treasure during 
the Turkish struggle is an 
episode which has not yet had 
its ending, for it was done go 
successfully that it has never 
been found again. Somewhere 
among the limestone hills there 
is a cave, and inside it are 
great riches of gold and silver; 
but those who knew the secret 
of the hiding-place were killed 
after the mouth of the cave 
was closed, and nothing re- 
mains to the Fathers but the 
great hope of its discovery. 
Such were the topics which 
entertained us until seven 
o’clock—the time of dinner, 
We were shown into a large 
stone-vaulted room, and saw 
at one end of it a narrow 
table, covered with the whitest 
of home-woven linen, and set 
with places for ourselves, Mon- 
sieur Gallance, the Archi- 
mandrite, and his subordinate. 
We were waited upon by the 
two lay brothers, who had 
taken off their black robes and 
high hats and appeared in the 
ordinary Cretan dress — loose 
breeches and twisted sash: a 
costume which made their long 
hair, fastened behind with a 
hair-pin, look extremely odd. 
Dinner began with soup made 
from lamb’s bones, flavoured 
with eggs and lemon. 

“Do you like the soup?” 
asked Monsieur Gallance, 
breaking the solemn silence 
which reigned over us. 

“We like it immensely.” 

“They like it immensely,” 
said he to the Archimandrite, 
who bowed, and at once caused 
our plates to be refilled. 

‘You owe it to me,” went on 

















our benefactor, “for the Fathers 
asked what you would like for 
dinner, and I said, above all 
let there be a good soup. In 
this I consulted my own taste, 
and rejoice to find that you are 
pleased.” 

Again we expressed our 
delight, but cautiously, lest we 
should be required to swallow 
a third helping upon the 
spot. Our host meanwhile was 
eating bread and olives, and 
thus provided a new subject 
for Monsieur Gallance’s social 

enius. “The Archimandrite 
regrets that he cannot join you 
in dining, for he is fasting at 
this season.” 

“Tell him,” we replied, “that 
we also regret it deeply.” 

Upon these lines the con- 
versation, though it did not 
exactly flow, trickled amicably 
throughout the meal, in which 
lamb in all its forms was at 
last succeeded by goats’-milk 
cheese, eaten together with 
honey, a combination heroic- 
ally swallowed under the 
anxious gaze of our hosts. 
Monsieur Gallance took the 
helm again when the moment 
came for the drinking of 
healths. One would have 
given much to know what 
he said, but, judging from the 
delight with which his speeches 
were always received, they 
must have been infinitely more 
charming than their clumsy 
British originals. He pro- 
fessed himself as much de- 
lighted with Arkadi as we 
were, and, indeed, we were 
soon to find that a sojourn 
in Cretan monasteries was not 
always after the pattern of 
that noble entertainment. The 
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open-handed hospitality never 
failed; but Arkadi’s resources 
were exceptional. Fortunately 
those of Monsieur Gallance 
were the same, and he took 
command of the situation very 
soon after we arrived at the 
next stopping-place. He dis- 
appeared, and was presently 
tracked to the kitchen, and 
found bending over a fire of 
gorse - bushes, scorching his 
cheerful countenance in the 
preparation of an omelette, 
which he laid triumphantly 
upon the table, uttering his 
usual remark upon such occa- 
sions—“ A la guerre comme & 
la guerre!” Even if his cook- 
ing had been less delicious than 
it was, his way of saying that 
would have seasoned it to 
perfection. 

Such were the incidents of 
the first careless days of our 
journey, and on the evening of 
the fourth we descended into 
the great plain of Messara, and 
turned northwards from the 
sea towards Candia. The air 
had blown cold all day off the 
snows of Ida, for the track 
wound through the deep glens 
at the roots of the mountain, 
until it rose to the top of the 
pass and the broad valley un- 
rolled itself at our feet in a 
haze of evening light, un- 
shadowed by the storm-clouds 
which were gathering in the 
hills behind us. 

Four thousand years and 
more have passed since that 
region of flowers and sunshine 
was first chosen by Crete’s 
rulers for their dwelling-place. 
In its midst lies Pheestos, and 
the gigantic foundations of the 
palace are built on the neolithic 
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ruins of a yet remoter past. 
Nothing more splendid can be 
conceived than its majestic 
stairways and pavements, even 
as they lie before us to-day, 
looking out over the fair tract 
of country which contains the 
deepest mysteries of Crete’s un- 
fathomed history. For Hagia 
Triada, the royal villa, lies also 
in this plain, far smaller than 
Knossos and Phestos, the two 
great palaces, but marvellously 
beautiful, even though its fres- 
coes have been taken from it 
to a safer shelter. Its marble 
blocks left bare were smothered, 
when we saw them, in anemones 
and yellow daisies. 

Gortyna is a village which 
lies beyond, and it, too, is full 
of wonders—Greek, Roman, and 
Early Christian ; and far older 
than them all is its labyrinth, 
cut into the depths of the hill- 
side, a strange record of the 
labours of men for some un- 
known purpose. “You may 
wander for days among these 
passages of rock without com- 
ing again to the light.” This 
was the information imparted 
to us by Monsieur Gallance 
when we had all entered, 
candle in hand, at the very 
moment when our guide was 
hesitating at a turning,—and 
it caused us instantly to face 
about and flee. When we were 
standing outside once more, he 
told us, as a further jest, of the 
fate of a Cretan woman who 
went in there some time back 
and was squashed flat by a 
piece of rock which fell upon 
her head ! 

No situation lacked humour 
for Monsieur Gallance, and he 
laughed quite as gaily at his 
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own misfortunes as at those of 
others. His was the true secret 
of happiness, he found delight 
in every passing moment ; what 
he could not enjoy he laughed 
at, and what he could not laugh 
at he ignored. It was a good 
philosophy and an_ infectious 
one, and on that very afternoon 
it stood us all in good stead. 

Two days we had spent in 
the Messéra Valley, and then 
we set ourselves to cross the 
mountain-range which separ- 
ated us from the northern 
coast. A ride of seven hours 
lay between us and the gen- 
darmerie post, where we were 
to sleep. It was past midday 
when we started. We climbed 
for an hour up the steep hill- 
side, until the track turned, to 
run for many miles along its 
crest. Then it was that we 
felt a bitter north wind in our 
faces, and soon the rain came 
with it, blotting out the moun- 
tains in swirls of mist, and 
turning the stony path into a 
mass of white slime. The 
mules were sinking above their 
fetlocks at every step, and 
slipping as the surface be- 
came more greasy, perilously 
near the downward side of the 
narrow path. The gendarme 
led his horse, the muleteers 
dismounted too, and urged us 
all to do the same, but some of 
us felt we had rather meet 
death at the foot of the preci- 
pice than step down into that 
clinging slough. 

So we laboured drearily 
along, wet now to the skin 
and chilled to the bone, feeling 
that each heavy step became 
a greater effort to the mules. 
The songs of the mule boys 
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had subsided, and the whistl- 
ing wind carried no sound 
along our line except the occa- 
sional echo of a hearty British 
curse. Only Monsieur Gallance 
still smiled from under his 
waterproof hood, as well as 
his chattering teeth would 
allow him. 

The road was quite unshel- 
tered, the ground strewn with 
little rocks. Occasionally, when 
the mist lifted for a moment, 
we saw ourselves to be among 
the high hills, and level with 
their lower tops, but the rain 
hid their outlines again in an 
instant. Occasionally we met 
some traveller on a donkey, 
crouching under his brown 
hooded cloak, happier than 
ourselves, at least in having 
the wind behind him. Then 
just at the moment when all 
these things began to be unen- 
durable for another instant, a 
word of hope was shouted back 
from the front, where Monsieur 
Gallance was riding ahead with 
the gendarme. 

“ Another half hour, and we 
will repose ourselves. There is 
a café,” 

Our habit of unquestioning 
faith was strong, and we be- 
lieved him implicitly, in spite 
of the apparent impossibility 
of such a thing being found 
in such a spot. “ He probably 
means to create one,” we 
said calmly to each other. 
Even as he spoke the road 
began to lead downhill, and 
after a little time we came to 
some scattered white hovels, 
and through the breaking mist 
gleamed sheets of cherry 
blossom. <A cottage, rather 
larger than the rest, stood 


upon the roadside, and the 
sight of our gendarme standing 
in front of it holding his horse, 
waiting for us to come up, 
made plain that here was 
the café. We all dismounted 
stiffly and stood, dripping 
fountains, in the road, looking 
through its open doorway at 
the strange scene within. 

The long, low room with a 
floor of beaten earth was quite 
full of people. Some, travel- 
lers like ourselves, were sitting 
round wooden tables, smoking, 
drinking, and eating; others 
were crouching over the char- 
coal braziers in the corners. 
Children, dogs, cats, and 
doubtless many other forms of 
animal life, were strewn upon 
the ground, and the atmosphere 
was an indescribable mixture 
of the smells of wet clothes, 
smoke, coffee, charcoal, and 
humanity, which combined in 
a delicious warmth that made 
us uncritical of its component 
parts. 

Into this medley plunged 
Monsieur Gallance, and we 
followed him, to become at 
once centres of almost passion- 
ate interest, and kindness no 
less prompt. The landlady in 
the twinkling of an eye had 
lit a pile of furze- bushes in 
an inner room, which happily 
possessed a chimney, and there 
we peeled off outer skins and 
partially dried inner ones. 

“An excellent woman,” said 
Monsieur Gallance, as we sat 
down to coffee, “and a good 
mother.” 

“How many of these chil- 
dren are hers?” we asked, 
indicating the infant school 
which stood around us. 
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“All,” said he. ‘“ What 
would you like toeat? There 
are snails.” 

As usual, there was no cause 
to regret obedience to the com- 
mands so tactfully expressed. 
The snails were delicious, but 
when they were finished there 
came the sad reflection that 
the afternoon was wearing on, 
the roads momentarily becom- 
ing worse, the rain was not 
stopping, and that we still 
had two hours to go. (Cretan 
journeys are measured not by 
their distance in miles but by 
the number of hours they take 
to accomplish, a system less 
misleading to the traveller.) 

So we took the road again, 
the more stout-heartedly for 
our entertainment. 

Daylight had been gone for 
an hour before we reached the 
village of Daphnais. So often 
had the gendarme declared, 
“Ten minutes more and we 
are there,” that we seriously 
began to fear he had lost 
his way, but it was really the 
condition of the road which 
delayed us. Darkness hid it, 
but the weary effort of the 
mules to drag their feet from 
the terrible stiff clay showed 
clearly enough what it was 
like. At last the lights of 
the village shone through the 
driving rain, and we saw that 
we had separated and that 
Monsieur Gallance and the 
muleteers were not in sight. 
We rode up the narrow street 
until we saw against the sky 
the dim shape of a _ house, 
which we knew was probably 
the gendarmerie post, often the 
only two-storeyed building in a 
village. 
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Its hospitality was not new 
to us, for this barrack at 
Daphnais was the fifth in 
which we had stayed, but 
wonder never died away at 
the warmth of welcome given 
to guests whose arrival meant 
that their hosts must sleep in 
the stable. For the bare 
boards of the upper storey, 
divided into two by a rough 
partition, and often with no 
glass in the windows, form 
the only living-room of the 
sergeant and his men, and the 
ground floor is given over to 
horses and occasional prisoners, 
Thither went the gendarmes, 
and thence would proceed, at 
the word of Monsieur Gallance, 
certain of life’s necessaries, 
although even for him it was 
easier to procure wine than a 
washing-basin. 

But when we arrived at 
Daphnais Monsieur Gallance 
was not with us, but some- 
where in the rain and darkness 
which we had left behind out- 
side, and we confronted our 
hosts alone. 

They were sitting, eleven of 
them, round a pot of charcoal 
when we burst into their midst. 
I have a dim impression of 
gigantic forms in blue uni- 
forms hurling themselves upon 
us and seizing our wet coats, 
but the sudden light and 
warmth were confusing, and 
the first clear picture is of 
ourselves sitting over the char- 
coal, while its rightful owners 
busied themselves in the back- 
ground with the preparing of 
supper-table and beds. Visions 
of food and rest were like 
dreams of paradise, though a 
little marred by the absence 
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of Monsieur Gallance, until 
we heard the wooden stair 
outside creak under a foot- 
step. The door opened, let 
in a gust of wind and 
wet, and he stood before us. 
From head to heel he was 
stiff with clay, nothing re- 
cognisable about him but his 
blue eyes and his cheerful 
laugh. 

“Where have you _ been, 
Monsieur~ Gallance ?” 

“Behind, with the mules. 
They became troublesome in 
the dark. It was well I was 
there to help. As to my 
capote, see, it is ruined, and 
the joke of it is that it was a 
new one.” 

That was the whole of his 
explanation, but later we made 
out with difficulty that there 
had been a great deal of 
trouble and some danger at a 
narrow part of the road when 
one of the mules had slipped, 
and Monsieur Gallance’s horse, 
always very excitable, had 
become quite unmanageable. 
But his manner of describing 
it implied that the incident 
had been fraught with an ex- 
quisite humour which all should 
regret having missed. That 
evening was a merry one, per- 
haps because it was the last of 
all, for three hours’ riding next 
day brought us to Candia and 
civilisation. 

Our hosts had some bottles 
of Malvoisie wine, which the 
sergeant brought out and 
poured into our glasses. 

‘“‘He would like to know if 
the English care for Mal- 
voisie?” said Monsieur Gal- 
lance, smiling at the murmured 
question. 
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The English answered most 
emphatically that they did, 
and hastily recounted the his- 
tory of the Duke of Clarence 
and the manner of his end, as 
a proof of the good taste of 
their nation in the matter of 
Cretan wines. This story had 
an immense success, and every- 
body laughed loud and long. 
Monsieur Gallance added that 
it was indeed some little time 
since the thing had happened. 

“No matter,” said the ser- 
geant. “I have heard that 
there are others in England 
still, not unlike that Prince you 
tell me of.” 

These gendarmes were shrewd 
observers, men of the hills 
mostly, keenly interested in 
the wider world beyond their 
mountains, and knowing not a 
little of its doings. Many an 
interesting conversation arose 
between them and Monsieur 
Gallance, after supper, when 
we shared coffee and cigar- 
ettes. 

Gossip and politics, questions 
about England, histories of 
Crete, tales of things seen and 
done by Turk and Christian,— 
such were the topics of the 
talk. Often Monsieur Gallance 
would become too much ab- 
sorbed to translate, until our 
impatient interruptions of 
“ What does he say?” recalled 
him to his duties. Or the 
gendarme would be too anxious 
to finish his tale to wait till it 
was properly done into French. 
So the Babel of tongues went 
on, each night in a slightly 
different setting, yet the mem- 
ories of all these hours are the 
same in their essentials : of the 
group round the lamp in the 
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bare and comfortless room, of 
the broad-shouldered sergeant 
leaning forward into the circle 
of light, emphasising a point 
with the stump of his cigarette, 
of Monsieur Gallance nodding 
comprehension and throwing in 
comments and explanations. 

We looked from one to an- 
other, at the eager faces and 
expressive dark features of the 
Cretans, and tried hard to pick 
up for ourselves a word or two 
of the torrent of Greek. Be- 
yond, in the dim corners where 
the rifles were stacked, and 
against the walls hung with 
cartridge-belts and handcuffs, 
incongruous marks of the 
daily calling of our kindly 
hosts, other gendarmes would 
stand and sit, and come and 
go, sometimes adding a word 
or a laugh to the conversation, 
or watching for a while to see 
if anything was needed. 

These were supper - parties 
worth remembering, and it was 
sad that they always ended 
early, for we took the road 
betimes in the morning. In- 
ducements to linger in bed 
were not strong, and when once 
the sun was up there were en- 
chantments enough outside. 
But the turning of a pleasant 
page is a melancholy thing, 
and our last ride was not over 
gay. We had no welcome for 
the broad high-road when we 
came to it, no pleasure in meet- 
ing the first wheeled carriage 
we had seen in eight days, for 
these things meant Candia and 
the end of the journey, and, 
worst of all, good-bye to Mon- 
sieur Gallance. Much too soon 
we saw the towers and minarets 
of the city crowded within its 
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great walls, which arose high 
up above the plain. “Thalassa! 
Thalassa!” shouted the mule- 
boys, pointing eagerly forward 
to the blue sea beyond. 

It was indeed the sea once 
more, the sea over which only 
a short while before we had 
come to the place which we 
now felt we could never bear 
to leave for ever. For truly 
Crete has a magic to hold and 
compel the traveller who has 
once trodden her stony ways 
and lived in the golden light of 
her valleys. As she first ap- 
peared to us in the dawn of 
&@ spring morning, with the 
glow of sunrise flushing the 
snows of the White Mountains, 
until the very last evening 
when we rowed away from her 
in the dark, over a phosphor- 
escent sea, she was entirely 
lovable. We stood upon the 
deck of the ship and watched 
the summer lightning glimmer- 
ing upon the dim walls and 
fortresses of Candia, built by 
Venice so long ago, until the 
night had swallowed them 
quite up. 

“We will come back,” we 
said to each other, just as we 
had said to Monsieur Gallance 
when we parted from him. 
Probably he did not believe it, 
for he shook his head and said 
it was more likely that he 
would come to us. Who knew 
the future? The Powers were 
to evacuate Crete, and would 
Canea be the place for a peace- 
able Frenchman after the troops 
were gone? 

We could not tell him, for 
would not the solving of that 
problem be the answer to the 
whole Cretan Question? 














THE TRAMP TRANSFIGURED.! 


(AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A CORN-FLOWER MILLIONAIRE, 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 
I, 


Aut the way to Fairyland across the thyme and heather, 
Round a little bank of fern that rustled on the sky, 

Me and stick and bundle, sir, we jogged along together,— 
(Changeable the weather? Well—it ain’t all pie!) 

Just about the sunset-—Won’t you listen to my story ?— 
Look at me! I’m only rags and tatters to your eye! 

Sir, that blooming sunset crowned this battered hat with glory ! 
Me that was a crawling worm became a butterfly— 

(Aint it hot and dry? 

Thank you, sir, thank you, sir!) a blooming butterfly. 


II, 


Well, it happened this way! I was lying loose and lazy, 
Just as of a Sunday, you yourself might think no shame, 
Puffing little clouds of smoke, and picking at a daisy, 
Dreaming of your dinner, p’raps, or wishful for the same: 
Suddenly, around that ferny bank there slowly waddled— 
Slowly as the finger of a clock her shadow came— 
Slewly as a tortoise down that winding path she toddled, 
Leaning on a crookéd staff, a poor old crookéd dame, 
Limping, but not lame, 
Tick, tack, tick, tack, a poor old crookéd dame. 


III, 


Slowly did I say, sir? Well, you’ve heard that funny fable 
Consekint the tortoise and the race it give an ’are? 
This was curiouser than that! At first I wasn’t able 
Quite to size the memory up that bristled thro’ my hair: 
Suddenly, I’d got it, with a nasty shivery feeling, 
While she walked and walked and yet was not a bit more 
near,— 
Sir, it was the tread-mill earth beneath her feet a-wheeling 
Faster than her feet could trot to heaven or anywhere, 
Earth’s revolvin’ stair 
a while my way-side clump was kind of anchored 
there. 
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IV. 


Tick, tack, tick, tack, and just a little nearer, 
Inch and ’arf an inch she went, but never gained a yard: 
Quiet as a fox I lay, I didn’t wish to scare ’er, 
Watching thro’ the ferns, and thinking “ What a rum old 
card!” 
Both her wrinkled tortoise eyes with yellow resin oozing, 
Both her poor old bony hands were red and seamed and 
scarred ! 
Lord, I felt as if myself was in a public boozing, 
While my own old woman went about and scrubbed and 
charred ! 
Lord, it seemed so hard! 
Tick, tack, tick, tack, she never gained a yard. 


Vv. 


Yus, and there in front of her—I hadn’t seen it rightly— 
Lurked that little finger-post to point another road, 
Just a tiny path of poppies twisting infi-nite-ly 
Through the whispering seas of wheat, a scarlet thread that 
showed 
White with ox-eye daisies here and there and chalky cobbles, 
Blue with waving corn-flowers: far and far away it glowed, 
Winding into heaven, I thinks; but, Lord, the way she 
hobbles, 
Lord, she’ll never reach it, for she bears too great a load; 
Yus, and then I knowed, 
If she did, she couldn’t, for the board was marked No Road. 


VI. 


Tick, tack, tick, tack, I couldn’t wait no longer: 

Up I gets and bows polite and pleasant as a toff— 
“ Arternoon,” I says, “I’m glad your boots are going stronger ; 

Only thing I’m dreading is your feet ’ull both come off.” 
Tick, tack, tick, tack, she didn’t stop to answer, 

“ Arternoon,” she says and sort o’ chokes a little cough, 
“T must get to Piddinghoe to-morrow if I can, sir!” 

“Demme, my good woman! Haw! Don’t think I mean 

to loff,” 
Says I, like a toff, 

“Where d’you mean to sleep to-night? God made this 

grass for go’ff.” 
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VIL. 


Tick, tack, tick, tack, and smilingly she eyed me 
(Dreadful the low cunning of these creechars, don’t you 
think ?) 
“That’s all right! The weather’s bright. Them bushes there 
’ull hide me. 
Don’t the gorse smell nice?” I felt my derned old eyelids 
blink ! ; 

“Supper? I’ve a crust of bread, a big one, and a bottle,” 
(Just as I expected! Ah, these creechars always drink !) 
“Sugar and water and half a pinch of tea to rinse my throttle, 
Then I'll curl up cosy!”—“If you’re cotched it means the 

clink!” 7 
—‘Yus, but don’t you think 
If a star should see me, God ‘ull tell that star to wink?” 


VIII. 


“Now, look here,” I says, “I don’t know what your blooming 
age is!” ‘ 
“Three-score years and five,” she says, “that’s five more 
years to go 
Tick, tack, tick, tack, before I gets my wages!” 
“Wages all be damned,” I says, “there’s one thing that I 
know— 
Gals that stay out late o’ nights are sure to meet wi’ sorrow. 
Speaking as a toff,” I says, “it isn’t comme il faut! 
Tell me why you want to get to Piddinghoe to-morrow.”— 
“That was where my son worked, twenty years ago! ”— 
“Twenty years ago? 
Never wrote? May still be there? Remember you?... 
Just so!” 


IX. 


Yus, it was a drama; but she weren’t my long-lost parent! 
Tick, tack, tick, tack, she trotted all the while, 

Never getting forrarder, and not the least aware on’t, 
Though I stood beside her with a sort of silly smile 

Stock-still! Tick, tack! This blooming world’s a bubble: 
There I stood and stared at it, mile on flowery mile, 

Chasing o’ the sunset.—‘ Gals are sure to meet wi’ trouble 

Staying out o’ nights,” I says, once more, and tries to smile, 

“Come, that aint your style, 
Here’s a shilling, mother, for to-day I’ve made my pile!” 
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x. 


Yus, a dozen coppers, all my capital, it fled, sir, 
Representin’ twelve bokays that cost me nothink each, 
Twelve bokays o’ corn- flowers blue that grew beside my 
bed, sir, 
That same day, at sun-rise, when the sky was like a peach : 
Easy as a poet’s dreams they blossomed round my head, sir, 
All I had to do was just to lift my hand and reach: 
So, upon the roaring waves I cast my blooming bread, sir, 
Bread I’d earned with nose-gays on the bare-fut Brighton 
beach, 
Nose-gays, and a speech, 
All about the bright blue eyes they matched on Brighton 
beach. 


XI. 


Still, you’ve only got to hear the bankers on the budget, 
Then you'll know the giving game is hardly “high finance”; 

Which no more it wasn’t for that poor old dame to trudge it, 
Tick, tack, tick, tack, on such a devil’s dance: 

Crumbs, it took me quite aback to see her stop so humble, 
Casting up into my face a sort of shiny glance, 

Bless you, bless you, that was what I thought I heard her 

mumble, 
Lord, a prayer for poor oid Bill, a rummy sort of chance! 
Crumbs, that shiny glance 

Kinder made me king of all the sky from here to France 


XII, 


Tick, tack, tick, tack, but now she toddled faster: 
Soon she’d reach the little twisted by-way through the wheat. 
“Look ’ee here,” I says, “young woman, don’t you court 
disaster ! 
Peepin’ through yon poppies there’s a cottage trim and neat, 
White as chalk and sweet as turf: wot price a bed for 
sorrow, 
Sprigs of lavender between the pillow and the sheet?” 
“No,” she says, “I’ve got to get to Piddinghoe to-morrow! 
P’raps they'd tell the work’us! And I’ve lashings here 
to eat: 
Don’t the gorse smell sweet?” . . 
Well, I turned and left her plodding on beside the wheat. 
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XIII, 


Every cent I’d given her like a hero in a story; 
Yet, alone with leagues of wheat I seemed to grow aware 
Solomon himself, arrayed in all his golden glory, 
Couldn’t vie with Me, the corn-flower king, the millionaire ! 
How to cash those bright blue cheques that night? My 
trouser pockets 
Jingled sudden! Six more pennies, crept from James knew 
where ! 
Crumbs! I hurried back with eyes just bulging from their 
sockets, 
Pushed ’em in the old dame’s fist and listened for the prayer, 
Shamming not to care, 
Bill—the blarsted chicken-thief, the corn-flower millionaire. 


XIV. 


Tick, tack, tick, tack, and faster yet she clattered ! 
Ay, she’d almost gained a yard! I left her once again. 
Feeling very warm inside and sort of ’ighly flattered, 
On I plodded, all alone, with hay-stacks in my brain. 
Suddenly, with chink—chink—chink, the old sweet jingle 
Startled me! *TwWAS THRUPPENCE MORE! three coppers 
round and plain! 
Lord, temptation struck me and I felt my gullet tingle. 
Then—I hurried back beside them seas of golden grain: 
No, I can’t explain; 
There I thrust ’em in her fist, and left her once again. 


XV. 


Tinkle-chink! THREE HA’PENCE! If the vulgar fractions 
followed, 
Big fleas have little fleas! It flashed upon me there,— 
Like the snakes of Pharaoh which the snakes of Moses 
swallowed 
All the world was playing at the tortoise and the hare: 
Half the smallest atom is—my soul was getting tipsy— 
Heaven is one big circle and the centre’s everywhere, 
Yus, and that old woman was an angel and a gipsy, 
Yus, and Bill, the chicken-thief, the corn-flower millionaire, 
Shamming not to care, 
What was he? A seraph on the misty rainbow-stair! 
VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO, MCXXVIII. 20 
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XVI. 


Don’t you make no doubt of it! The deeper that you look, sir, 
All your ancient poets tell you just the same as me,— 
What about old Ovid and his most indecent book, sir, 
Morphosizing females into flower and star and tree? 
What about old Proteus and his ’ighly curious ’abits, 
Mixing of his old grey beard into the old grey sea? 
What about old Darwin and the hat that brought forth 
rabbits, 
Mud and slime that growed into the pomp of Ninevey? 
What if there should be 
One great Power beneath it all, one God in you and me? 


XVII. 


Anyway, it seemed to me I’d struck the world’s pump-handle! 
“Back with that three ha’pence, Bill,” I mutters, “or 
you're lost.” 
Back I hurries thro’ the dusk where, shining like a candle, 
Pale before the sunset stood that fairy finger-post. 
Sir, she wasn’t there! Id struck the place where all roads 
crost, 
All the roads in all the world. 
She couldn’t yet have trotted 
Even to the ... Hist! a stealthy step behind? A ghost? 
Swish! A flying noose had caught me round the neck! 
Garotted ! 
Back I staggered, clutching at the moonbeams, yus, almost 
Throttled! Sir, I boast 
Bill is tough, but . . . when it comes to throttling by a 
ghost ! 


XVIII. 


Winged like a butterfly, tall and slender 
Out It steps with the rope on its arm. 
“Crumbs,” I says, “all right! I surrender! 
When have I crossed you or done you harm? 
Ef you're a sperrit,” I says, “O, crikey, 
Ef you’re a sperrit, get hence, vamoose!” 
Sweet as music, she spoke—“I’m Psyche! ”— 
Choking me still with her silken noose. 
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XIX, 


Straight at the word from the ferns and blossoms 
Fretting the moon-rise over the downs, 

Little blue wings and little white bosoms, 
Little white faces with golden crowns, 

Peeped, and the colours came twinkling round me, 
Laughed, and the turf grew purple with thyme, 

Danced, and the sweet crushed scents nigh drowned me, 
Sang, and the hare-bells rang in chime. 


xX. 


All around me, gliding and gleaming, 
Fair as a fallen sunset-sky, 
Butterfly wings came drifting, dreaming, 
Clouds of the little folk clustered nigh, 
Little white hands like pearls uplifted 
Cords of silk in shimmering skeins, 
Cast them about me and dreamily drifted 
Winding me round with their soft warm chains. 


XXiI, 


Round and round me they dizzily floated, 
Binding me faster with every turn: 

Crumbs, my pals would have grinned and gloated 
Watching me over that fringe of fern, 

Bill, with his battered old hat outstanding 
Black as a foam-swept rock to the moon, 

Bill, like a rainbow of silks expanding 
Into a beautiful big cocoon,— 


XXIL 





Big as a cloud, though his hat still crowned him, 
Yus, and his old boots bulged below: 
Seas of colour went shimmering round him, i 
Dancing, glimmering, glancing, a-glow! tt 
Bill knew well what them elves were at, sir,— | 
Aint you an en-to-mol-o-gist ? i 
Well, despite of his old black hat, sir, 1) 
Bill was becoming—a chrysalist. | 
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XXIII. 


Muffled, smothered in a sea of emerald and opal, 
Down a dazzling gulf of dreams I sank and sank away, 
Wound about with twenty thousand yards of silken rope, 
all 
Shimmering into crimson, glimmering into gray, 
Drowsing, waking, living, dying, just as you regards it, 
Buried in a sunset-cloud, or cloud of breaking day, 
’Cording as from East or West yourself might look to-wards 
it, 
Losing, gaining, lost in darkness, raggéd, grimy, gay, 
’And-cuffed, not to say 
Gagged, but both my shoulders budding, sprouting white 
as may. 


XXIV. 


Sprouting like the milky buds o’ hawthorn in the night- 
time, 
Pouting like the snowy buds o’ roses in July, 
Spreading in my chrysalist and waiting for the right time, 
When —I thought —they’d bust to wings and Bill would 
rise and fly, 
Tick, tack, tick, tack, as if it came in answer, 
Sweeping o’er my head again the tide o’ dreams went 
by,— 
I must ri to Piddinghoe to-morrow if I can, sir, 
Tick, tack, a crackle in my chrysalist, a cry! 
Then the warm blue sky 
Bust the shell, and out crept Bill—a blooming butter- 
fly ! 


XXV. 


Blue as a corn-flower, blazed the zenith: the deepening East 
like a scarlet poppy 
Burned, while dazzled with golden bloom, white clouds like 
daisies, green seas like wheat, 
Gripping the sign- post, first, I climbs, to sun my wings, 
which were wrinkled and floppy, 
Spreading ’em white o’er the words No Road, and hang- 
ing fast by my six black feet. 
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XXVI. 


Still on my head was the battered old beaver, but through it 
my clubbed antennz slanted, 
(“Feelers” yourself would probably call ’em) my battered 
old boots were hardly seen 
Under the golden fluff of the tail! It was Bill, sir, Bill, 
though highly enchanted, 
Spreading his beautiful snow-white pinions, tipped with 
orange, and veined with green. 


XXVII, 


Yus, old Bill was an Orange-tip, a spirit in glory, a blooming 
Psyche ! 
New, it was new from East to West this rummy old 
world that I dreamed I knew, 
How can I tell you the things that I saw with my — what 
shall JZ call ’em ?—“feelers?”—O, crikey, 
“FEELERS?” You know how the man born blind described 
such colours as scarlet or blue. 


XXVIII. 


“Scarlet,” he says, “is the sound of a trumpet, blue is a 
flute,” for he hasn’t a notion! 
No, nor nobody living on earth can tell it him plain, if he 
hasn’t the sight! 
That’s how it stands with ragged old Bill, a-drift and a-dream 
on @ measureless ocean, 
Gifted wi’ fifteen new-born senses, and seeing you blind to 
their new strange light. 


XXIX, 


How can I tell you? Sir, you must wait, till you die like 
Bill, ere you understand it! 
Only—I saw—the same as a bee that strikes to his hive ten 
leagues away— 
Straight as a die, while I winked and blinked on that sun- 
warmed wood and my wings expanded 
(Whistler drawings that men call wings)—I saw—and I 
flew—that’s all I can say. 







| 
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XXX. 


Flew over leagues of whispering wonder, fairy forests and 
flowery palaces, 
Love-lorn casements, delicate kingdoms, beautiful flaming 
thoughts of—Him ; 
Feasts of a million blue-mailed angels lifting their honey-and- 
wine-brimmed chalices, 
Throned upon clouds—(which you’d call white clover) down 
to the world’s most rosiest rim. 


XXXII. 


New and new and new and new, the white o’ the cliffs and 
the wind in the heather, 
Yus, and the sea-gulls flying like flakes of the sea that 
flashed to the new-born day, 
Song, song, song, song, quivering up in the wild blue 
weather, 
Thousands of seraphim singing together, and me just fly- 
ing and—knowing my way. 


XXXII. 


Straight as a die to Piddinghoe’s dolphin, and there I drops 
in a cottage garden, 
There, on a sun-warmed window-sill, I winks and peeps, 
for the window was wide! 
Crumbs, he was there and fast in her arms and a-begging 
his poor old mother’s pardon, 
There with his lips on her old gray hair, and her head on 
his breast while she laughed and cried,— 


XXXITI. 


“One and nine-pence that old tramp gave me, or else I should 
never have reached you, sonny, 
Never, and you just leaving the village to-day and meaning 
to cross the sea, 
One and nine-pence he gave me, I paid for the farmer's lift 
with half o’ the money ! 
Here’s the ten-pence halfpenny, sonny, ’twill pay for our 
little ’ouse-warming tea.” 
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XXXIV. 






























Tick, tack, tick, tack, out into the garden 
Toddles that old Fairy with his arm about her—so, 
Cuddling of her still, and still a-begging of her pardon, 
While she says “I wish the corn-flower king could only 
know! 
Bless him, bless him, once again,” she says and softly 
gazes 
Up to heaven, a-smiling in her mutch as white as snow, 
All among her gilly-flowers and stocks and double daisies, 
Mignonette, forget-me-not, . . . Twenty years ago, 
All a rosy glow, 
This is how it was, she said, twenty years ago. 


XXXV. 


Once again I seemed to wake, the vision it. had fled, sir, 
There I lay upon the downs: the sky was like a peach; 
Yus, with twelve bokays of corn-flowers blue beside my bed, 

sir, 
More than usual ’andsome, so they’d bring me twopence 
each. ; 
Easy as a poet’s dreams they blossomed round my head, 
sir, 
All I had to do was just to lift my hand and reach, 
Tie ’em with a bit of string, and earn my blooming bread, 
sir, 
Selling little nose-gays on the bare-foot Brighton beach, 
Nose-gays and a speech, 
All about the bright blue eyes they matched on Brighton 
beach. 


XXXVI, 


Overhead the singing lark and underfoot the heather, 
Far and blue in front of us the unplumbed sky, 
Me and stick and bundle, O, we jogs along together, 
(Changeable the weather? Well, it aint all pie!) 
Weather’s like a woman, sir, and if she wants to quarrel, 
If her eyes begin to flash and hair begins to fly, 
You’ve to wait a little, then—the story has a moral— 
Aint the sunny kisses all the sweeter by and bye?— 
(Crumbs, it’s ’ot and dry! 
Thank you, sir! Thank you, sir) the sweeter by and 


bye. 
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XXXVILI. 


So the world’s my sweetheart and I sort of want to squeeze ’er, 
Toffs ’ull get no chance of heaven, take ’em in the lump! 
Never laid in hay-fields when the dawn came over-sea, sir? 
Guess it’s true that story *bout the needle and the hump! 
Never crept into a stack because the wind was blowing, 
Hollered out a nest and closed the door-way with a clump, 
Laid and heard the whisper of the silence, growing, growing, 
Watched a thousand wheeling stars and wondered if they’d 
bump? 
What I say would stump 
Joshua! But I’ve done it, sir. Don’t think I’m off my 
chump. 


XXXVIII. 


If you try and lay, sir, with your face turned up to wonder, 
Up to twenty million miles of stars that roll like one, 

Right across to God knows where, and you just huddled under 
Like a little beetle with no business of his own, 

There you'd hear—like growing grass—a funny silent sound, sir, 
Mixed with curious crackles in a steady undertone, 

Just the sound of twenty billion stars a-going round, sir, 

Yus, and you beneath ’em like a wise old ant, alone, 

Ant upon a stone, 
Waving of his antlers, on the Sussex downs, alone. 


























A FALSE impression had at 
one time prevailed as to what 
the meaning of a Provost- 
Marshal was. His raison d’étre 
had not been understood. He 
had been pictured as a sinister 
figure fortified with rope to 
hang marauders, destitute of 
the milk of human kindness, 
and insensible to every feel- 
ing of remorse. Nor had the 
Column-Commander at the out- 
set been wholly uninfluenced 
by this mistaken view : he had, 
however, at an early stage of 
the campaign been undeceived 
by one of those touches of 
nature which even within an 
army make the whole world 
kin. 

His battery formed part of a 
force of all arms pushing the 
remnants of the burgher host 
into the uplands of the Eastern 
Transvaal, and one day he was 
ordered to ride on and select 
positions for his guns to guard 
the space which was to be the 
camping-ground. The rattle 
of musketry sounded in front, 
and in due course he found 
that the mounted troops had 
wrested some koppies dominat- 
ing the intended halting-place 
out of the keeping of the 
enemy. A group of buildings 
hard by the spot chosen for the 
force to pass the night made a 
conspicuous feature in the 
broken landscape. He was 
cantering forward intent upon 
his mission, when to his pro- 
found astonishment and speech- 
less indignation he came upon 
one of his own gunners stand- 
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ing by the side of the road. 
The gunner held a sorry pony 
by a dilapidated bridle. The 
pony bore itself as though it 
had just carried the sole sur- 
vivor of an army into Jellala- 
bad, and it was obviously in 
an advanced stage of physical 
and moral decay. 

The rencontre was so unex- 
pected that the gunner actually 
forgot himself so far as to | 
salute, a practice which had 
come to be more honoured in 
the breach than in the observ- 
ance, But the man was too 
much under the influence of 
harrowing experiences just un- 
dergone, to proffer apologies 
or even to express himself 
in ornate phrase attuned to 
a@ commanding officer’s ear. 
“Sir!” said he emphatically, 
as he indicated the buildings 
with a dramatic flourish of the 
arm, “I risked my life to 
be first man in that store. But 
the Provost- Marshal got in 
before me, and he’s looted 
everything. Everything, sir, 
except the kerosene!” 

When, therefore, the Piccan- 
niny, during the second phase 
of the protracted war, joined 
the column and was nominated 
Provost - Marshal because no- 
body could think of any other 
post for him to fill, the Column- 
Commander, whose convictions 
had been unsettled by the 
incident above narrated, for- 
bore from explanations to the 
nominee. Convinced that mili- 
tary efficiency is inseparably 
bound up with individual initi- 
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ative, and that shackling a 
subordinate with instructions 
reduces him to an automaton, 
he left it to the Piccanniny 
himself to find out what his 
duties were, and the new 
arrival from the outset gave 
evidence of a sound discretion. 
He was young, ridiculously 
young—almost, if not quite, as 
young as the Trumpeter; but 
an old head was poised upon 
those youthfulshoulders. With 
that instinctive recognition of 
the dominating issues involved 
in the situation which indicates 
the master -mind, he realised 
the danger of exceeding powers 
with the scope of which he was 
not fully acquainted, and of 
overstepping the boundary of 
functions the limits to which 
had not been defined, and he 
therefore adopted the judicious 
course of performing no duties 
at all so as to secure himself 
against the possibility of mak- 
ing a mistake. 

To say that the Piccanniny 
looked the part would be per- 
haps to go too far. He was 
not of imposing stature, nor 
were his insignificant propor- 
tions compensated for by a 
truculent mien. He was 
nephew to the Signalling- 
Officer, and it was commonly 
reported in the column that he 
had run away from Eton in 
obedience to his country’s call, 
and had been brought to the 
seat of war in his uncle’s 
pocket. He was arrayed in 
that hybrid article of dress, 
half trousers and half riding- 
breeches, combining the disad- 
vantage of both without pos- 
sessing the merits of either, 
which young bloods were wont 





to affect at that particular time, 
and he seemed to have been 
poured into it as wine is poured 
into a funnel. He was a quiet 
slip of a lad, with none of the 
exuberance of early years, who 
seldom contributed a remark 
unless it was extorted from 
him, and who in a cataclysm 
would have remained un- 
moved. 

In moments of excitement he 
was imperturbable. Once the 
commando made a rapid move- 
ment to the rear—a reculer 
pour mieux sauter sort of move- 
ment, you will understand,— 
and during its progress the 
staff felt called upon to gallop 
furiously from a position where 
the fire was becoming hot to 
another position farther re- 
moved from the enemy. On 
reaching their goal, dismount- 
ing hastily, and surveying the 
field of battle from this fresh 
point of view, their sense of the 
fitness of things was sorely 
outraged by the spectacle of 
the Piccanniny on his conspicu- 
ous grey cob following at a 
leisurely jog-trot, midway be- 
tween the just vacated ground 
which a hostile body had al- 
ready seized, and the more re- 
tired eminence where they now 
found themselves. Spurts of 
dust around the Provost- 
Marshal showed that he was 
being fired at ; moreover, inas- 
much as panting and over-eager 
soldiers are apt to shoot er- 
ratically, he was almost as 
likely to be hit by his own as 
by the other side. He mani- 
fested not the slightest disposi- 
tion to accelerate his pace, and 
presently trotted up looking 
intensely bored, condescended 
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to dismount with much deliber- 
ation, and then felt in his 
haversack for a cigarette. 

The military situation at the 
moment did not lend itself to 
argument or admonition. But 
some hours later, when the broil 
was over and when the Column 
had off-saddled, weary of com- 
bat, the Staff-Officer felt that 
the time was come to upbraid 
the Piccanniny for his irregular 
behaviour. “It isn’t,” as he 
was careful to explain, “that 
we care a damn whether you 
get shot or not; but that’s a 
capital pony that you’ve got— 
much too good for a young cub 
like you,—and we've no idea of 
its falling into the hands of 
Mr Van der Venter.” The 
Piccanniny showed no symp- 
toms of resentment at the 
reproaches heaped on him by 
the keeper of the Column’s con- 
science. He had been in the 
midst of rout and uproar and 
commotion, a fragment of bis- 
cuit had been his only susten- 
ance for many hours, he was 
white with dust and he was 
tired, hot, and very thirsty ; 
but although he felt in no 
humour for acrimonious con- 
versation, he remained good- 
tempered even under this final 
provocation. He admitted that 
the tribute paid to the merits 
of his pony was no more than 
was thatanimal’sdue. “But,” 
he added, “ the beggar’s nothing 
like fast enough to get in front 
of you and the Colonel and the 
rest of you when you're run- 
ning away; I found bucketing 
along with the whole gang of 
you kicking up stones in my 
face rather tiresome, so I just 
slowed down and got clear of 
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the ruck,” and he sauntered 
over to a shady bush and lay 
down under it and went to 
sleep. A scowl of implacable 
rancour momentarily convulsed 
the Staff-Officer’s usually serene 
and placid features, but he had 
nothing ready. He was too 
accomplished an exponent of 
the art of war not to perceive 
the tactical blunder of which he 
had been guilty. He had ad- 
ventured an offensive operation 
without making fitting pro- 
vision to meet a counter-attack, 
and he acquiesced in the abrupt | 
breaking-off of the action on 
the part of the Piccanniny, 
postponing further hostilities 
till a more convenient season, 
It was decided one day to 
empty all the regimental wag- 
gons and to send them to the 
railway for forage, at a juncture 
when the Supply-Monger was 
absent with his convoy and 
when the Transport-Officer was 
reduced to comparative im- 
potence by an injured foot; so 
it became a question who was 
to take charge of the caravan. 
“ Why not send the Piccanniny, 
sir?” suggested the Signalling- 
Officer, and the proposition 
was carried by acclamation. 
“Capital thing for a youngster, 
teaching him responsibility,” 
acknowledged the Column- 
Commander, wishing he had 
thought of it himself. ‘ Will 
the boy understand that it’s the 
devil and all if mules aren’t 
outspanned and allowed a roll 
every ten miles or so?” mur- 
mured the Transport-Officer as 
he hobbled about, a prey to 
grave misgivings. “Please 
goodness, he’ll get nothing to 
eat but biscuits and bully 
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beef!” was the Staff-Officer’s 
fervent and malevolent wish. 
When the report spread that 
the Piccanniny was going to be 
called upon to actually perform 
a military service, there was 
quite a flutter of anticipation 
in the Column, the only person 
indeed who displayed no in- 
terest in the matter whatever 
being the Piccanniny himself. 

Nor did he seem concerned 
when the hour arrived for him 
to embark upon his venture. 
“Mind you’re back in four 
days with the waggons filled 
up,” was the Column -Com- 
mander’s final word. “Take 
the mules along quietly for 
mercy’s sake, and if you see 
a nigger bustling them, trice 
him up and give him a dozen,” 
advised the Transport- Officer. 
Emotion robbed the Signalling- 
Officer of his powers of speech, 
but he caught himself feeling 
in his pocket for the sovereign 
he had been in the habit of 
bestowing upon his hopeful 
nephew on previous occasions 
of their parting. The Piccan- 
niny in the meantime rode out 
of the circle with a counten- 
ance devoid of all expression, 
and the staff did not fail to 
take note that he never looked 
to see whether his convoy was 
following him or not. 

Four days later he arrived 
in camp with his waggons full 
and with the mules looking all 
the better for their journey. 
He was not communicative, 
nor did he show the slightest 
inclination to give an account 
of his experiences. It had 
been bad enough to have 
trekked all that distance, and 
when he reached the Supply- 
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Depot to have been pestered 
with the vouchers and requis- 
ition - forms which are the 
stock -in-trade of a depart- 
mental bureaucracy, without 
being expected to talk about 
it afterwards. But the old 
soldier who ministered to his 
wants was overheard describ- 
ing the main incidents of the 
expedition, and paying an elo- 
quent tribute to the Provost- 
Marshal’s capacity for com- 
mand when “on his own.” 

“Piocanniny is it?” he was 
heard to ejaculate. “’E ain’t 
no Piccanniny! I jest tell ye 
this.. Fust evnin’ we was out 
’e sez to me, sez ’e—‘Go to 
that conductor man,’ sez ’e, 
‘an’ jest give ‘im this ’ere 
paper.’ An’ on the paper it 
sez as ow the bloomin’ trans- 
port was to be ready to march 
orf at 6 A.M. Well, I goes over 
to the conductor an’ I gives 
"im the paper, an’ ’e looks at 
the paper, an’ ’e larfs sort of 
nasty, an’ ’e sez, sez ’e, ‘ Mebbe 
we'll be orf at seven,’ sez ’e. 
‘WilllI tell the orfcer that,’ sez 
I. ’E looks up mighty fierce, 
‘Oo the ’ell are you?’ ’e sez, 
‘a-steppin’ up to me with 
yer blarsted chits.’ An’ ’is 
langidge! Wy, I ‘ear the 
Signallin’ Lance - Corpral a- 
torkin’ t’other mornin’ wen 
that big black ’orse of ’is stud 
on ’is fut; but ’e’s no better 
nor a babby at slingin’ ‘is 
tongue ‘longside that there 
conductor. So I jest goes 
back to the orfcer an’ I gives 
’?im a resoomée of wot ’e said, 
an’ we orl goes to sleep. 

“ Nex’ mornin’ the orfcer ’as 
’is mug 0’ cocoa at five-thirty, 
an’ I see as ’ow the waggons 
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wasn’t inspannin’, Arter a 
bit ’e sez to me, sez ’e, ‘Wot 
time do ye make it?’ sez ’e. 
‘I makes it five parst six,’ sez 
L ‘It’s jest six,’ sez ’e; ‘go 
to that conductor man an’ tell 
im to come ’ere to me,’ sez ’e. 
I goes to the conductor an’ I 
tells ’im. ‘Oh, ’e wants me to 

o to ’im, the young limb!’ 
sez the conductor ; ‘if ’e wants 
me ’e can— well, come ’ere,’ 
sez ’e. ‘Will I tell the orfcer 
that?’ sez I. ‘Well,’ sez ’e, 
‘T’ll jest get on my ’orse an’ 
go over to ’im,’ sez ’e; an’ ’e 
gets on ‘is ’orse an’ rides over 
to the orfcer’s bivvy.! The 
orfcer was standin’ outside ’is 
bivvy a-brushin’ ’is teeth—’e’s 
allus a-brushin’ ’is teeth. ‘Wy 
ain't them waggons ready 
’cordin’ to orders?’ ’e arsks 
the conductor. ‘ Y’ ain’t ready 
yerself,’ sez the conductor, 
pretty cheeky. 

“The orfcer looks at ’im very 
quiet ’arf a minute ’an then ’e 
sez, sez ’e, ‘See ’ere, conductor,’ 
sez ’e, ‘the Kurnel may put up 
with a lazy useless loafin’ ’oaf 
in ’is column, as funks ’is own 
niggers, but I won’t,’ sez ’e, 
‘Ye’ve got ten minutes by my 
watch to ’ave them waggons 
ready,’ sez ’e, ‘an’ if they ain’t 
ready ye'll be in arrest, an’ I'll 
’and ye over to the Command- 
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ant at the station as a in- 
subordinate camp - follower ’— 
that’s wot ’e calls ’im—‘an 
yed better be quick,’ sez he, 
‘cos there’s ’arf a minute gorn 
already.’ Well, the conductor 
jest thinks as long as ye might 
take to suck down ’arf a pint, 
an’ then ’e rides back to the 
waggons. An’ I tell ye this! 
Them waggons was ready to 
move orf in ten minutes; an’ 
rest of the time that conductor, 
as takes so much on ’isself ’ere 
with the column, was as perlite 
as a one-day recruity as is 
drorin’ ’is ’quipment from the 
quarter -bloke.2 That’s wot I 
sez! My orfcer ain’t a veter- 
ing, as ’as lived in barricks an’ 
knows wot’s wot, same as the 
Fiddler *— but ’e ain’t no 
bloomin’ Piccanniny !” 

Whatever he was then, he is 
no Piccanniny now. For if you 
prop yourself against the gar- 
den wall of Marlborough House 
about a quarter to eleven of a 
morning, and if fortune favours 
you, you may behold him over 
against you in the courtyard 
of St James’ Palace, a gracious 
figure, erect and debonair, 
participating in certain ob- 
servances in which portions 
of His Majesty’s Foot Guards 
are wont to indulge at that 
early hour. 





1 Short for ‘‘ bivouac-shelter.” 


3 Trumpeter. 


? Quartermaster-sergeant. 
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“KING LEAR” —THE LAND OF FOLK-LORE—THE GREEK RE- 
STRAINT OF THE PLAY—THE AOTING OF “KING LEAR” — THE 
GARRICK OF TRADITION— KEAN AND HAZLITT — SIR HENRY 
IRVING'S FAILURE—AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE—A TRIUMPH 
OF SIMPLICITY—SHELLEY’S LETTERS—THE SIN OF COMPLETENESS 
—LANDSCAPE AND CRITICISM—A POET'S TRIBUTE. 


“ KING LEAR ” is the greatest 
of all modern plays. To find a 
fit companion for it we must 
go back to the ‘“ (£dipus 
Coloneus,” a masterpiece of 
like pathes and equal lofti- 
ness. It is great in the in- 
tense simplicity of its purpose. 
The stern interest of the 
drama is not weakened by 
irrelevant emotions. The fool- 
ish generosity of Lear and 
the base ingratitude of his 
daughters are its unchanging 
theme. And lest so grim a 
tragedy should horrify the 
spectator with a sense of 
reality, Shakespeare has en- 
veloped it in the rare atmo- 
sphere of poetic imagination. 
In no other play does he carry 
us so far from the world of 
common things, or endow his 
characters with so high a 
strain of eloquence. Even in 
the First Act, that the sacrifice 
of Lear should not appear ex- 
travagant, we are in a pro- 
vince of fairyland. This is 
not Britain, where Lear bids 
his daughters tell him,— 


‘Since now we will divest us both of 
rule, 

Interest of territory, cares of State, 

Which of you shall we say doth love 
us most?” 


It is the land of folk-lore. 
Goneril and Regan are Psyche’s 
sisters. Cordelia is but Cin- 


derella in another shape. It 
is in accord with immemorial 
tradition that she should carry 
the lightest burden of years. 
“So young, and so untender,” 
says Lear. “So young, my 
lord, and true,” replies Cor- 
delia. There is a solemn irony 
in the farewell which she takes 
of her sisters : 


“‘The jewels of our father, with wash’d 
eyes 
Cordelia leaves you.” 


Henceforth we ask no veri- 
similitude. We wonder as 
little that Lear should divest 
himself of his kingdom as that 
his infamous daughters, their 
pretended love turned to hate 
by ambition, should send away 
his serving-men. Only that 
there shall be no sudden shock 
in the heartrending tragedy, 
Shakespeare prepares his audi- 
ence gently for the turbulent 
madness of the king. Even be- 
fore the curse on Goneril is de- 
livered, Lear’s reason seems to 
totter. “Doth any here know 
me?” he asks. 


‘‘Doth any here know me? This is 


not Lear: 
Doth Lear walk thus, speak thus? 
Where are his eyes? 

Either his notion weakens, his dis- 
cernings 
Are lethargied. 
not so. 
Who is it that can tell me who I am?” 


Ha! waking? ’tis 
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And then at the end of the 
Second Act the consciousness 
of what is to come flashes upon 
him. “O let me not be mad,” 
he cries; “not mad, sweet 
heaven! Keep me in temper, 
I would not be mad.” There 
is concentrated in two lines 
the true horror of the play, a 
horror which we could scarcely 
endure to read or hear if the 
Fool were not there to lighten 
the burden of our distress. 

The scene wherein Goneril 
and Regan avow their traitor- 
ous ingratitude is informed 
with a Greek dignity and 
restraint. Lear never scolds, 
as some actors have supposed. 
His anger and sorrow lie too 
deep for scolding, and though 
his reason totters, he is still 
master of his pride. Not ina 
single line does he abrogate his 
kingship. He is, as he says 
presently, “every inch a king.” 
He speaks no words, he has 
no thoughts, that are not 
kingly. When he invokes the 
heavens to “ give that patience, 
patience he needs,” his invoca- 
tion would soften the hearts 
of stones: 


“ Tf it be you that stirs these daughters’ 
hearts 


Against their father, fool me not so 
much | 

To bear it tamely; touch me with 
noble anger 

And let not women’s weapons, water- 
drops, 


Stain my man’s cheeks! .. . 
You think I'll weep; 

No, I'll not weep : 

I have full cause for weeping ; but this 
heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand 
flaws 

Or ere I'll weep. O fool, I shall go 
mad |” 


No other hand except the 
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hand of Sophocles has written 
words at once so simple 
and so poignant as these. 
And then, that the tension 
be not too great, Cornwall 
interposes with a line of 
commonplace: “Let us with- 
draw ; ’twill be a storm.” This 
has the same effect as the 
knocking in “Macbeth.” It 
bids the tragedy halt; it soft- 
ens the anguish of the reader ; 
it prepares him to bear the 
heavier tragedy that is to 
come. And, as the Act closes, 
Cornwall again speaks, and 
pictures in two lines the callous 
hearts, the wanton insensibil- 
ity of the king’s enemies: 


‘‘ Shut up your doors, my lord ; ’tis a 
wild night : 

My Regan counsels well ;: come out o’ 
the storm.” 


They at least are well housed. 
What matters it to them if the 
aged Lear must face uncovered 
on the heath the wind and the 
rain? 

No subtler prelude than this 
shutting up of doors could be 
devised for the terrific scene 
which follows. The poor mad 
king confronts the storm with 
none but outcasts to bear him 
company. His faithful Fool, 
the outlawed Edgar, Kent in 
disguise, and presently the 
loyal unhappy Gloucester, 
follow him over the heath and 
take shelter with him in the 
hovel, Such is the ragged 
bodyguard that Shakespeare 
gives the king, and for which 
he holds undivided the sym- 
pathy of the audience. To us, 
it may be admitted, they seem 
stranger than they did to 
their own age. A king’s fool 
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was still a familiar figure, and 
Mad Tom of Bedlam would be 
recognised by every man in the 
pit. He, indeed, was a well- 
known member of the “Con- 
fraternitie of Vagabondes,” 
and his garb and his antics 
might be watched any day on 
the highroad. As Edgar says 
himself,— 


‘¢ The country gives me proof and pre- 


cedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who with roaring 
voices 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified 
bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of 
rosemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from 
low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, sheep - cotes, 
and mills, 


Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime 
with prayers, 
Enforce their charity.” 

Such is the band which en- 
dures for its king the perils 
of the storm, which makes 
light of “cataracts and hurri- 
canoes.” Before the grandeur 
and sadness of their folly the 
whole world of princes and 
armies shrinks to nothingness. 
King Lear arraigning his 
daughters before the judg- 
ment-seat of Mad Tom and 
the Fool, or calling in fancy to 
“the little dogs and all, Tray, 
Blanch, and Sweetheart,” is 
still kingly and sublime. 

At last madness surrenders 
to pathos. There is no speech 
more beautiful than the speech 
of Lear when he awakes to 
find Cordelia at his side. 
“Pray do not mock me,” he 
says,— 

** T am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upwards, not an hour 


more nor less ; 
And, to deal plainly, 
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I fear I am not in my perfect mind, 
Methinks I should know you and know 


this man ; 

Yet I am doubtful; for I am mainly 
ignorant 

What place this is, and all the skill J 
have 


Remembers not these garments,” 


It is thus that Lear comes 
back from madness to sanity, 
and in this instant of high 
emotion Shakespeare, with a 
splendid propriety, uses none 
but words of the plainest 
fashion, the yécos Adyos, such 
as Sophocles would have em- 
ployed. In truth, “ King Lear,” 
of all our English dramas, 
comes nearest to the Greek 
ideal. Only one incident, the 
putting out of Gloucester’s 
eyes, would have been impos- 
sible in the theatre of the 
Athenians. That, in the age 
of Sophocles, would have been 
more discreetly and more pro- 
perly described by a messenger. 
For the rest, ‘King Lear” is 
Greek in its directness and its 
simplicity, Greek in its theme, 
Greek even in the comments 
which here and there illustrate 
the action : 


** As flies to wanton boys, are we to 
the gods ; 
They kill us for the sport.” 


Might we not find this trite 
and plain reflection, made by 
the Chorus, in the last lines of 
a Greek tragedy ? 

“The Lear of Shakespeare 
cannot be acted,” said Charles 
Lamb, and in a certain sense 
this is true. Lear cannot be 
acted with the “realism” 
which has been the bane of 
the modern stage. “The 
greatness of Lear,” as Charles 
Lamb tells us, “is not in cor- 
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ral dimension, but in intel- 
lectual; the explosions of his 
passions are terrible as a vol- 
cano: they are storms turning 
up and disclosing to the bottom 
that rich sea, his mind, with all 
its vast riches, It is his mind 
that is laid bare.” And as the 
process of laying bare a mind 
cannot be exhibited on the 
stage, Lear must depend for 
his effect not upon action, but 
upon the words which Shake- 
speare has put into his mouth. 
That is to say, the part must 
be spoken, not acted. The 
essence of the play is grandeur, 
elemental, Titanic, and not 
even histrionic genius can rep- 
resent the splendour of Shake- 
speare’s imagining. Nor in- 
deed did Shakespeare mean it 
to be represented. Stage 
scenery, violent gesture, the 
actor’s ambition of “creating ” 
parts, were follies unknown in 
the sixteenth century. The 
poet was master of the theatre, 
not the actor, and all he asked 
of his subordinates was har- 
monious elocution. If his lines 
were spoken clearly and with- 
out comment, he was satisfied, 
no doubt, and the public was 
satisfied too, since it came to 
the theatre to hear the play, 
not to watch the antics of an 
original comedian. But the 
restraint and reticence which 
Shakespeare exacted have long 
since fled our stage; and if 


the Lear of Shakespeare can-- 


not be acted, that is because 
the meaning of the verb “to 
act” has been forgotten, and 
because most of those who have 
had the vanity or the courage 
to essay the part of the mad 
king believed that they carried 
VOL, CLXXXVI,—NO. MCXXVIII. 
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in them the seeds of madness 
and kingship, and that they 
were capable of out - roaring 
the property thunder itself. 
It is a difficult and thankless 
task to recall the triumphs of 
dead actors. When eye is 
closed and voice is silent, we 
can know those triumphs only 
at second-hand, and through a 
distorting medium. We are 
told that Garrick was eminent 
in the part; that Dr Johnson 
resolved never to see him re- 
peat it, lest its terrific and 
overwhelming effect should be 
impaired. That is no more 
than a sentiment of vague 
approval, which may mean no 
more than that Garrick did 
not come impertinently between 
the critic and the text. The 
story, preserved by tradition, 
that, when Garrick was in the 
middle of the mad scene, his 
crown of straw came off with- 
out interrupting the actor’s 
speech, is a high tribute to the 
mastery which he had obtained 
over the audience. But these 
fragments of criticism give us 
no hint of Garrick’s method. 
Was he quiet, or did he rant? 
Did he base his representation 
of madness, as one foolish actor 
is said to have done, not on the 
study of Shakespeare’s lines, 
but upon the observed antics 
of real lunatics? Did he speak 
his words with the reticence 
which their sublimity demands, 
or did he tear the passion and 
pathos of the king to tatters? 
We cannot answer any one of 
these questions. Our only cer- 
titude is that he used the text 
of Tate, a perversion which 
chimed with the taste of the 
time. Of Kean we have a 
2P 
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far more vivid impression. For 
it was Kean’s good fortune to 
find in Hazlitt a critic who 
not merely appreciated his 
romantic style, but understood, 
as few critics have understood, 
the art of acting. And Hazlitt, 
when he saw Kean act Lear, 
was frankly disappointed. He 
had expected a masterpiece, 
because Kean, whose opinion 
was generally trustworthy, es- 
teemed it his best part. He 
was sure that when the public 
came to see him over the body 
of the dead Cordelia, it would 
think better of him than ever. 
Unfortunately, and against his 
own will, Kean too was asked 
to interpret the version of 
Tate, and it was even rumoured 
that he played the part as he 
did out of spite. This is im- 
probable. But we may take 
Hazlitt’s word for it that 
he failed. “He did not go 
the right way about it,” 
says Hazlitt. “He was too 
violent first, and too tame 
afterwards. He sunk from 
unmixed rage to mere dotage.” 
He made the curse a piece of 
downright rant ; he stripped it 
of its solemnity and elevation. 
In the mad scenes Hazlitt 
noted a perversity, a deter- 
mination to interpret the text 
as no other actor would inter- 
pret it. And, as we have said, 
“ Lear” is a work which cannot 
bear the intrusion of an inter- 
preter. Indeed, Kean’s failure 
is precisely what might have 
been expected from his tur- 
bulent method. He was an 
actor of romantic genius, who 
could never have been content 
to repeat the lines of his 
author with patient fidelity. 





He must set them in this 
light and that. He must re. 
cast them in the mould of 
his own intelligence. He must 
bring new meanings into old 
words. To see him act, said 
Coleridge, was like reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning. He who acts Lear 
should never attempt to rival 
the storm on the heath, 
There is only one method of 
rendering Lear —the method 
of classical serenity; and that 
was not, and could never 
have been, the method of 
Kean. 

In our own memory there 
have been few actors bold 
enough to attempt the des- 
perate adventure, and one of 
them still comes back to us 
with the force of a nightmare. 
We can recall nothing so un- 
lovely, so devoid of grace or 
meaning, as the Lear of the 
late Sir Henry Irving. In 
the first place, it was wholly 
and absolutely inarticulate. 
Lear himself sent hardly a 
line across the footlights. The 
gift of clear and _ eloquent 
speech, which should belong 
to every actor, was never 
Irving’s; but he rarely sank 
to such a depth of unintel- 
ligibility as he reached in 
Lear. If he may be said to 
have had any conception of 
the part, it was of a dodder- 
ing, infirm, and petulant old 
man. Not one inch of him 
was kingly. Not one line was 
spoken with dignity. Not a 
gesture was rendered with 
grandeur. It was a thing to 
shudder at and forget. Un- 
happily forgetfulness is im- 
possible, Those who were luck- 
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less enough to see it will never 
again be able to read. “ King 
Lear” without a vague mem- 
ory of veiled speech, restless 
gesture, and awkward gait. 
When we heard that Mr 
Herbert Trench was to open 
the Haymarket Theatre with 
“King Lear,” it was with a 
feeling of dismay. There is 
no doubt of Mr Trench’s 
courage; we trembled for his 
discretion. There is no play 
that makes so wide a de- 
mand upon a manager’s re- 
sources. Even if Lear be 
found, there remain the Fool 
and Mad Tom. It may be 
said at once that Mr Trench’s 
courage was justified. ‘“ King 
Lear,” as it is seen at the 
Haymarket, is an admirable 
production. And, first, let us 
say a word about the mount- 
ing of the play. The scenery 
and accessories were simplicity 
itself. There are no solid sets, 
no inapposite suggestion of 
bricks and mortar, no real 
grass or real waterfalls,— not 
even @ horse or a motor-car. 
For this simplicity we feel 
properly grateful. More than 
once in these pages we have 
pointed out that the smallest 
attempt at realism is the death 
of stage illusion; that as the 
acting is “make - believe,” so 
also must the scenery be 
“make-believe.” How great a 
gain it is to the drama, thus to 
be simplified, any one may judge 
who compares the method of 
the Haymarket with the sad 
and clumsy method of the old 
Lyceum. Then, again, Mr 
Trench has wisely abolished 
the crowd which, well drilled 
or ill, has done so much dur- 
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ing the last twenty years to 


render the English stage 
ridiculous. It is as difficult 
to act in a jostling mob of 
supers as it is to emerge from 
a collection of ancient fur- 
niture; and a manager who 
knows his trade can make two 
men the symbol of a hundred. 
Mr Trench, then, started with 
the rare and signal advantage 
of adequate and seemly acces- 
sories. There was not a single 
scene that clashed with its 
purpose or distracted the at- 
tention from Shakespeare’s 
play. 

The acting was, for the most 
part, as plain and reticent as 
the accessories. “ King Lear” 
was permitted by most of the 
cast to act itself, and no play 
ever fashioned by the hand or 
brain of man requires less in- 
terference than Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece. We have said 
that of all modern dramas this 
one most nearly approaches 
the style and spirit of the 
Greek tragedy, and it is best 
produced with a Greek re- 
straint. The actors of Athens 
wore masks and walked on 
pattens, and thus could not, 
if they would, give open ex- 
pression to their own reading 
of their part. This system 
of repression has not been 
adopted in England, but the 
nearer we approach to it the 
better for the art of drama. 
The two greatest virtues of the 
actor are clarity and repose. 
To stand still is the hardest 
lesson to learn of all, and after 
that comes economy of gesture. 
Tried by this lofty standard, 
Mr Norman McKinnel, who 
personated Lear at the Hay- 
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market, comes forth triumph- 
ant. To say that he is the 
best Lear we have ever seen is 
to give him faint praise. He 
presents Lear precisely as we 
would have it presented. 
Never once does he rant or 
tear his passion torags. Never 
once does he interpose his own 
ingenuity between you and his 
original. One of the critics 
complains that he cannot 
“pour himself out in a torrent 
of rhetoric,” as the critic thinks 
the ideal Lear should. But it 
was this refusal to pour him- 
self out in rhetoric that seemed 
to us Mr McKinnel’s eminent 
virtue. The text of Shake- 
speare needs no strain. The 
simple words which are put 
into Lear’s mouth at moments 
of terror carry their own piti- 
less conviction with them. It 
is enough that they are said 
and heard. For the rest, Mr 
McKinnel was always dignified, 
as one accustomed to command. 
He did not stagger ; he did not 
put off his crown, though it 
was but of straw. He spoke 
with lucidity and elevation. In 
brief, from beginning to end, 
his was a worthy performance, 
which it was a delight to see 
and which it is a pleasure to 
remember. 

He was well matched by 
Miss O’Malley, whose Cordelia 
was conceived in the same 
spirit of tranquillity. She, too, 
neither strove nor cried, but 
allowed Shakespeare’s beauti- 
ful creation to reveal herself. 
How deep the effect was that 
she produced is proved by the 
fact that, though Cordelia is so 
brief a time on the stage, it is 
indubitably Miss O’Malley who 





shares the honours of the per. 
formance with Mr McKinnel, 
Kent and Gloucester and Corn- 
wall, these also kept within 
the four corners of the picture, 
and were never out of tune, 
Of the others, one or two were 
possessed by the British vice 
of ingenuity, by the unconquer. 
able desire of making them- 
selves conspicuous. Mad Tom 
was the worst sinner of them 
all. If he had only stood still 
and given his words as simply 
as they should be given, he 
would not have jarred upon us 
as he did. But perhaps it is 
too much to hope ever to see 
a good Lear and a good Edgar 
in the same cast. And we 
carried away from the theatre 
these two reflections, that the 
actor should never be greater 
than his part, and that discip- 
line, stoutly maintained and 
sternly administered, is worth 
far more on the stage than the 
wayward thing called genius. 


In the poet we reverse the 
values. It is genius, not dis- 
cipline, that we seek. And 
never was there born into the 
world so pure and genuine a 
poet as Shelley. He was a 
being compact of fire and air, 
about whose cradle genius 
hovered, and whom discipline 
never approached. To read 
the letters of this ethereal 
being is something of a shock. 
We cannot but feel a sort of 
surprise that he should be 
curious concerning the raising 
of money, or that he should 
scrutinise with severity the 
contracts he made with his 
publisher. We cannot but be 
astonished that, despite his 
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dreams of revolution and phil- 
anthropy, he was an excellent 
man of business. Though 
the fact is immaterial, we 
wish it had not been forced 
upon our notice. It disturbs 
the sense of “oneness,” to 
use Coleridge’s word, which is 
inherent in every great man. 
That is the worst of letters 
and biographies. They tear 
away with a rough hand the 
veil from the temple. They 
uncover the secrecies of life. 
There is no grandeur which for 
the moment they cannot lessen. 
There is no mystery which 
they cannot pierce. This, then, 
is the fault which we have to 
find with Mr Ingpen’s edition 
of Shelley’s Letters,\—its com- 
pleteness. Mr Ingpen spares 
us nothing. All is set down 
in black and white. The 
irrelevant little notes which 
Shelley wrote to booksellers, 
and which cannot, in the 
nature of things, differ from 
the irrelevant little notes that 
other men write, are displayed 
for our benefit. The many 
annoyances which clouded 
Shelley’s life, and which might 
by this be forgotten, are pre- 
served for all time by an un- 
fortunate industry. A thou- 
sand pages are consecrated 
to the letters of this im- 
mortal child. How should he 
emerge from the ordeal of 
publicity? At every point in 
the struggle of life he was 
worsted. The greedy, the idle, 
the self-seeking found him an 
easy prey, We know nothing 
more lamentable in the whole 
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range of biography than the 
insistence with which the old 
miscreant Godwin, and_ the 
shifty, shiftless Leigh Hunt, 
plundered the poet of his nar- 
row substance. Their wants 
were never satisfied, and poor 
Shelley must scrape and bor- 
row and back bills to serve 
their necessities. The one con- 
solation we find in looking back 
upon a long series of squalid 
episodes is that Shelley shrewd- 
ly saw through Godwin’s ra- 
pacity, and, while he gave 
lavishly, spared him little of 
what he deserved. In brief, 
this edition is complete, and 
therein, as we have said, is its 
greatest sin. Had its editor 
taken the thornier path, and 
given us a scrupulous selection 
of the best, we should have 
owed him a debt of gratitude. 
As it is, with the best will 
in the world, he has done 
another injury to the poet’s 
fame. 

Shelley was a child, who was 
judged and will still be judged 
as & man, and judged wrong- 
fully, whatever be the verdict. 
In truth, he stands in no need 
of judgment. The wrongs 
which he did, and they were 
many, were done as in the 
wayward heartlessness of child- 
hood. At eighteen he was 
fighting the battles of a man, 
fighting them with childish 
gravity, and coming beaten 
from the fray. Wherever he 
went he still lived in fairyland. 
He saw visions and heard 
voices, and he invented for all 
those whom he knew fantastic 
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characters which were never 
theirs. To drag up the poor 
Miss Hitchener from her grave 
and let her masquerade once 
more as a miracle of intellect 
seems a wanton cruelty to her 
and to the child whose imag- 
ination made her glorious. 
And, unhappily for those who 
peopled his world, Shelley after 
a while was wont to find out 
the discrepancy between the 
real man or woman and his 
ideal, and cast them out as a 
child casts out his broken toys. 
To read of such adventures of 
the soul is an intrusion, and 
we wish that the curiosity 
which literature seems always 
to evoke had found another 
victim than Shelley. 

Now from Shelley, to whom 
the gods gave many gifts, the 
gift of humour was withheld. 
The withholding did no injury 
to his poetry; it was his life 
that it hurt. He could look 
upon nothing save with the 
eye of seriousness. He believed 
that in the least of his escap- 
ades the universe was engaged. 
The passion for revolution, 
which never left him, was 
a@ passion which in the most 
of men and poets passes with 
youth. To Shelley it was 
the most sternly real fact 
of existence. He believed, in 
the sincerity of his heart, that 
republicanism would cure all 
the ills of mankind. When, in 
1812, he went to Ireland, he 
had a firm hope that his 
pamphlets would regenerate 
the country. “Oh! that I 
may be a successful apostle 
of this only live religion, the 
religion of Philanthropy. At 
all events I will have a Debat- 
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ing Society, and see what will 
grow out of that.” Thus he 
wrote from Dublin, and we can 
only wonder at the vast end he 
kept in view and the dispro- 
portionate means he devised to 
reach it. With the same sim- 
plicity of heart he stood on a 
balcony in Sackville Street to 
distribute his golden words, 
“I’m sure you would laugh,” 
wrote Harriett, who had the 
gift of humour which he 
lacked, “were you to see 
us give the pamphlets. We 
throw them out of the window, 
and give them to men that we 
pass in the streets. For myself 
I am ready to die of laughter 
when it is done, and Percy 
looks so grave. Yesterday he 
put one into a woman’s hood of 
a cloak. She knew nothing of 
it, and we passed her. I could 
hardly get on, my muscles were 
so irritated.” This artless effu- 
sion does more to explain the 
tragedy of Harriett’s life than 
all the idle, foolish gabble of 
biographers. 

And Shelley, being a child 
and having a child’s judgment 
of men, is also inhuman like a 
child. Of one man only—Lord 
Byron, the most difficult to 
paint—does he give a true and 
lively portrait. He feared him 
a little, as he might have feared 
a big boy at school. But he 
recognised his great qualities 
of heart and mind, he described 
his life at Venice with the 
nearest approach to humour 
that you will find in his writ- 
ings, and he wrote admirably 
wise and just criticisms of his 
poetry. For the rest, he talks 
with the greatest pleasure of 
his own poems, and of the 
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natural scenery, which meant 
more to him than human inter- 
course. His wonder at the 
grandeur of the Alps, as at the 
treasures contained in palaces 
and libraries, never ceased. Of 
these he writes, with just such 
a touch of the guide-book as 
you might expect in a boy’s 
letters from abroad. “The 
Doge’s palace,” he tells Pea- 
cock, “with its library, is a fine 
monument of aristocratic power. 
I saw the dungeons where these 
scoundrels used to torment 
their victims,” and so on. His 
skill in landscape is so widely 
shown, that the reader will 
select for himself the passages 
that he likes best. We will 
content ourself with giving one 
example of his coloured prose : 
“We crossed a path of orange- 
trees by the river-side ”—it was 
at Velino—“ laden with their 
golden fruit, and came to a 
forest of ilex of large size, whose 
evergreen and acorn-bearing 
boughs were intertwined over 
our winding path. Around, 
hemming in the narrow vale, 
were pinnacles of lofty moun- 
tains . . clothed with all 
evergreen plants and trees ; 
the vast pine, whose feather 
foliage trembled in the blue 
air; the ilex, that ancestral 
inhabitant of these mountains ; 
the arbutus with its crimson- 
coloured fruit and glittering 
leaves.” Of his own works he 
speaks with straightforward 
sincerity and with the modesty 
of greatness. He makes light of 
his version of the “Symposium,” 
one of the very best specimens of 
a difficult art that exists. “I 
am employed just now,” he 
says, “having little better to 
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do, in translating into my faint 
and inefficient periods the divine 
eloquence of Plato's ‘Sym- 
posium,’ only as an exercise, or 
perhaps to give Mary some 
idea of the manners and feel- 
ings of the Athenians.” Begun 
as an exercise, Shelley’s version 
of the “Symposium ” is an im- 
perishable masterpiece, which 
puts into the shade the best 
efforts of the scholars, and 
proves once more that the 
poet, though his Greek be halt- 
ing, is a far clearer interpret- 
er than the most accomplished 
pedant. Of his other works, 
he considered the “Cenci” 
as eminently suited for popu- 
larity and the stage. He de- 
clares that in it he has laid 
aside “the presumptuous atti- 
tude of an instructor, and is con- 
tent to paint, with such colours 
as his own heart furnishes, that 
which has been.” He loved 
his “Prometheus ” best, which 
proves him that rarest of all 
things, a fair critic of his 
own works. ‘“* Prometheus 
Unbound,’” thus he writes to 
Ollier, “is my favourite poem ; 
I charge you, therefore, speci- 
ally to pet him and to feed him 
with fine ink and good paper. 
‘Cenci’ is written for the 
multitude, and ought to sell 
well. I think, if I may judge 
by its merits, the ‘Prometheus’ 
cannot sell beyond twenty 
copies.” He loved also his 
‘¢ Adonais,” as who would not? 
“The ‘ Adonais,’” he tells his 
publisher, in spite of his mysti- 
cism, “is the least imperfect of 
my compositions, and as the 
image of my regret and homage 
for poor Keats, I wish it to be 
so,” He wrote, and the world 
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heeded him not, and in his own 
despite he felt insulted by the 
neglect. ‘My faculties,” he 
writes to Hunt, “are shaken to 
atoms and torpid. I can write 
nothing ; and if ‘ Adonais’ had 
no success what incentive can 
I have to write?” On the 
other hand, he was properly 
indifferent to the critics. They 
at least could not touch him. 
“As to reviews, don’t give 
Gifford or his associate Hazlitt” 
—queer associates truly !—“a 
stripe the more for my sake. 
The man must beenviably happy 
whom reviews can make miser- 
able. I have neither curiosity, 
interest, pain, nor pleasure in 
anything, good or evil, that 
they can say of me. I feel only 
a slight disgust, and a sort of 
wonder, that they presume to 
write my name.” What would 
he say to-day, if he knew that 
every scrap of prose or verse 
that ever he wrote was cher- 
ished with a mad devotion, that 
he above all men had tempted 
the ghouls of literature to 
superhuman ingenuity? His 
have been both the misery and 
the happiness of fame. The 
appreciation would have de- 
lighted his soul, as he would 
have shrunk in horror from 
that which has done his reputa- 
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tion @ grievous wrong—“the 
chatter about Harriett,” 

As we close these two stout 
volumes we reflect how diml 
they reveal the real Shelley, 
the child of fancy and wonder, 
for whom the stress of the 
world meant too much and 
too little. And we turn with 
the pleasure of relief to the 
impassioned prose of a poet, to 
whom more than to any other 
the true spirit of Shelley has 
been revealed. “The universe 
is his box of toys,” writes 
Francis Thomson. “He dab- 
bles his fingers in the day-fall. 
He is gold-dusty with tumbling 
amid the stars. He makes 
bright mischief with the moon, 
The meteors nuzzle their noses 
in his hand. He teases into 
growling the kennelled thun- 
der, and laughs at the striking 
of its fiery chain. He dances 
in and out of the gates of 
heaven: its floor is littered 
with his broken fancies. He 
runs wild over the fields of 
ether. He chases the rolling 
world.” What word can be 
added to this? What mean all 
the letters, with their Hoggs and 
their Hunts and their Godwins, 
when we can picture Shelley 
alone with his poetry and “the 
universe his box of toys”? 
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THE THREE SPEECHES. 


From Mr Balfour’s speech 
at Birmingham, coupled with 
Mr Chamberlain’s letter which 
was read to the meeting, three 
points emerge. The first, that 
the Budget, so far from being 
a poor man’s Budget as the 
Ministerialists pretend, will in- 
jure the poor more severely 
than any other class in society. 
The second is that the prin- 
ciple underlying the whole 
measure, and leading directly 
to the confiscation of private 
property, is pure Socialism. The 
third is that it is the duty of 
the House of Lords to take 
care that such a measure is not 
passed into law till the opinion 
of the country has been taken. 
Part of the ground had been 
already traversed by Lord 
Rosebery in his speech at Glas- 
gow. But the pretence, to the 
exposure of which Mr Balfour 
more especially devoted him- 
self, has never been handled 
before so closely and so effect- 
ively as it was by the Unionist 
leader, The Government in 
posing as the poor man’s 
friend have had all the ad- 
vantage which the plausibility 
of a class-cry is sure to assume 
among the ignorant. But we 
doubt if we shall hear much 
more of it in future. 

Mr Balfour’s lucid demon- 
stration that Socialism must 
necessarily tend to the reduc- 
tion of the poor man’s wages, 
and that the only way to pre- 
vent it is to encourage the 
investment of capital in home 


industries by giving it ade- 
quate security, is as masterly 
in its way as Lord Rosebery’s 
dissection of the entire Budget. 
We want to widen the area 
of employment and to cause 
money to be spent at home 
instead of going into the 
pockets of the foreigners. This 
can only be done by protecting 
ourselves against foreign com- 
petition, which now threatens . 
us on all sides. England is 
not now where she was in 
1846. Her commercial suprem- 
acy was then unquestioned, 
and in that position she could 
afford the experiment of Free 
Trade. But that position 
exists no longer. The experi- 
ment has failed. And if we still 
choose to be slaves to a worn- 
out shibboleth we must take 
the consequences. The choice 
is before us, and the whole 
population of these islands 
must be made to understand 
what that choice is. When 
they do understand it neither 
Mr Chamberlain nor Mr Bal- 
four has any fear of the result. 
Security, as they say, is of the 
very essence of industrial suc- 
cess, and if you tamper with 
security the first thing that 
you injure are the wage-earn- 
ing classes of this country. 
The Budget does tamper with 
this security, and “cuts at the 
root of all enterprise,” cuts the 
ground from under the feet of 
those by whom all modern 
work and modern business is 
carried on, and by whom the 
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poor man’s wages have hitherto 
been paid. The first symptoms 
of what would follow if the 
Government had their own 
way are already visible. Mr 
Balfour refers to the Socialist 
answer, that if the land were 
the property of the State it 
would be distributed in small 
holdings among the _ poor. 
But, says Mr Balfour very 
truly, small holdings can never 
answer as tenancies. It is only 
the stimulus of ownership 
which can make them pay— 
and, of course, the Socialists 
can never sanction any form 
of private ownership in land, 
Let the working man remem- 
ber that. We may have our 
own opinion on the utility of 
small holdings, whether free- 
hold or otherwise. That they 
could answer as an expedient 
for supporting whole classes of 
the population in lieu of wages 
is what no one in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the 
subject can believe for a mo- 
ment. We agree with Mr Bal- 
four that a judicious extension 
of them on conditions which 
have often been specified by 
experts, by land agents, by 
commissioners and others, who 
have practical experience of 
their working, is a wise and 
generous policy. But the 
peasantry so far have the 
Conservatives to thank for it 
rather than the Liberals; and 
they will never get it from the 
Socialists in any form which 
can really benefit them. Such 
a system if established by the 
State must inevitably collapse 
ere long, amid widespread 
misery and ruin. 
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The whole argument comes 
back to this point—that you 
cannot injure the rich without 
injuring the poor. The latter 
depend upon the former, and 
must continue to do so to 
the end of the world. No 
doubt there is a certain class 
of politicians who say that the 
destruction of wealth would be 
cheaply purchased by the in- 
crease of poverty. Mr Balfour 
knows that we have these to 
reckon with. But such doc- 
trines are alien to British 
common - sense; and though 
they may pass muster for a 
time when set off with all 
the jargon of German anar- 
chists, whenever they can be 
stripped of all their philosophic 
frippery they will, we agree 
with Mr Balfour, be indig- 
nantly repudiated. But this 
is the difficulty: there is the 
choice before the people. But 
who is to clear their minds 
from all the lies and the de- 
lusions which have been care- 
fully instilled into them? 
What is wanted is an infusion 
into the Anti- Budget cam- 
paign of speakers taken from 
among the working classes. 
These they will listen to more 
attentively, perhaps, than to 
others of a higher station, 
who, however eloquent and 
popular, are always liable to 
the suspicion of interested 
motives. These are, neverthe- 
less, rendering great service to 
the Constitutional cause. And 
the people like being talked 
to by gentlemen. But the 
campaign would be none the 
worse if a few selected art- 
isans or peasants eould be 
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associated with them. The 
crisis with which we are con- 
fronted to-day has, says Mr 
Balfour, been obviously in- 
evitable for some years. All 
the tendencies of domestic 
politics have been gradually 
working up to it. The par- 
ticular moment has now come 
when even those who are 
most reluctant to say Yes or 
No to any proposition what- 
ever must make up _ their 
minds. They must say one 
or the other — must commit 
themselves to one side or the 
other. Of this Budget you 
must remember, he says to the 
working men, that a poor 
man’s Budget it is not. But 
your choice is limited to that, 
and the great fiscal change 
which will at least make us 
masters in our own _ house. 
The decision does not rest, as 
he tells us, with either the 
Lords or the Commons. It 
will not be decided at West- 
minster. The question before 
us is much more than a financial 
one. It involves a funda- 
mental change in the organisa- 
tion of society and in the 
machinery of the Constitution. 
“The only tribunal, the only 
court of final appeal which can 
declare between the two alter- 
native policies now before the 
country, which can say whether 
we are to go down-hill under 
Socialism or up-hill under 
Tariff Reform, are the people 
of this country.” It cannot be 
settled over their heads by «a 
chance majority of the House 
of Commons returned when no 
such question was at issue. 

Mr Balfour said at the be- 
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ginning of his speech that he 
was not going to discuss the 
Budget in detail. That had 
been done by others, and of 
course the masterpiece of ex- 
posure has been Lord Rosebery. 
He lamented his own forced 
secession from his former 
friends, but found that he 
could no longer conceal from 
himself the goal towards which 
they were marching. On this 
road he could not accompany 
them one inch farther, and he 
spoke of the Socialist move- 
ment even more strongly than 
Mr Balfour. 

There are always in the 
world men who regard Thought 
as an enemy, and gladly take 
refuge in any plausible excuse 
for avoiding it. These are they 
in whose ears the words “Thou 
shalt not surely die” are for 
ever sounding : suggesting that 
all predictions of future evil, 
consequent on our present con- 
duct, are either the fictions of 
interested parties or the voice 
only of antiquated superstitions 
or feminine credulity. Even to 
such as these, however, we 
would venture to hope that the 
solemn words with which Lord 
Rosebery concluded his address 
at Glasgow will convey some 
message, rousing them for the 
moment at all events to the 
contemplation of possibilities 
which if ever thought of before 
have been put aside for a more 
convenient season. 

We have never ceased to 
point out that under various 
forms, and on divers pretexts, 
Socialism was the one dominat- 
ing principle to which the 
policy of the Government was 
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obedient. And now at last 
Lord Rosebery can no longer 
conceal from himself that the 
goal to which we are rapidly 
tending, as long as the present 
Ministry remain in power, is— 
what ? 
“Socialism is the end of all, 
the negation of faith, of family, 
of property, of monarchy, of 
Empire.” ‘Maga’ has said the 
same thing more than once, 
and the same words now come 
emphasised with all the 
authority of Lord Rosebery. 
The Socialists will of course 
reply —so much the better. 
For them the past has no 
lustre; what England has been 
is to them nothing or worse 
than nothing; such terms as 
patriotism, honour, reverence, 
our national character, our 
domestic virtues, our political 
freedom, our respect for law 
and order, our rank among the 
nations of the world, are in 
their eyes but so much clap- 
trap, by which fools have been 
gulled for centuries. Such is 
the Socialist creed. Can we, 
then, all have been mistaken? 
Have twenty generations of 
Englishmen, when they gloried 
in the greatness of their country 
and the power of her name, 
been dreaming dreams? Have 
all the genius, wisdom, and 
valour which have gone to 
make England what she is 
been wasted on a mischievous 
delusion, and on_ treasures 
which we now discover to be 
only pieces of slate? Have the 
statesmen, philosophers, and 
poets, the conquerors and colo- 
nisers who have for centuries 
bowed down before our great 
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tradition, all alike been blinded 
dupes or sordid impostors? 
This is the question which 
Lord Rosebery’s words, above 
quoted, immediately bring be- 
fore us in the plainest and 
most direct form, and no 
one, who is not prepared to 
answer it in the affirmative, 
but must feel it his bounden 
duty to resist, through every 
channel that is open to him, 
the iniquitous scheme which 
would make a clean sweep 
of old England. 

It is perfectly plain that 
if Lord Rosebery’s description 
of the Budget is correct there 
is only one course for the House 
of Lords to pursue. It is im- 
possible that any alterations 
can now be made on the 
Budget, extracting its virus, 
without destroying its essence. 
The Government will not do 
this, and Mr Asquith, following 
Lord Rosebery, has told us 
pretty plainly what we have 
to expect. Let us now see 
what Lord Rosebery has given 
him to answer. Mr Asquith 
set out by saying that there 
being a deficit of sixteen mil- 
lions the gap can only be filled 
up by this Budget. But of 
this Budget the land taxes are 
by far the most important and 
the most obnoxious part, and 
they will do next to nothing 
towards supplying the neces- 
sary amount. Then what other 
purpose are they meant to 
serve? This is the question 
asked by Lord Rosebery, and 
Mr Asquith offers no explana- 
tion of this obvious anomaly. 
If you lay exceptional taxation 
on a single great interest in 
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order to raise money for a par- 
ticular object, while it has been 
known from the beginning that 
no such object could possibly 
be attained by it, what are we 
to think? When the reason 
given is a sham one, of course 
we look out for the real one. 
Mr Asquith says, if it brings in 
nothing now it will be a fertile 
source of income hereafter when 
the tax expands. The exact 
meaning of this rather ominous 
assertion it is difficult to gauge. 
Nor need we do so, for it is 
perfectly consistent with what 
Lord Rosebery declares to be 
the true meaning of the land 
clauses. The nationalisation 
of the land is the end in view— 
Socialism pure and simple is 
what we are called on to accept. 
Instead of grappling with this 
argument, Mr Asquith only 
falls back on the old well-worn 
doctrine of unearned increment, 
and the justice and propriety 
of increasing the owner’s tax- 
ation as the value of his pro- 
perty increases because he 
himself has contributed noth- 
ing to that increase. But how 
does this matter stand? Lord 
Rosebery puts it in its true 
light. A man buys a portion 
of land for which he only at 
first receives a very small 
rental, in hopes that it will 
in time produce a larger one. 
Had he put the purchase money 
into some more profitable con- 
cern, he would have been re- 
ceiving four or five times as 
much. And the difference be- 
tween what he would have got 
from a more lucrative invest- 
ment and what he actually 
receives from the land bought 
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is the price which he pays for 
the chance of an improved value. 
He has bought and paid for 
the increment, it is not un- 
earned. Mr Asquith does not 
attempt to touch the unanswer- 
able demonstration of this 
arithmetical truth which Lord 
Rosebery thrusts under his 
nose. And of course what is 
true of land is true of every 
commercial speculation. A man 
takes shares in a railway in the 
expectation that they will rise 
in value. If they do, he him- 
self will have contributed noth- 
ing to that rise: it will be 
due to circumstances wholly 
independent of himself: to the 
general prosperity of the com- 
munity. 

But we need not waste 
words on this point. The 
Government have admitted 
that as soon as they have 
devoured the landowners they 
are ready to begin upon the 
shareholders. Their turn will 
come, as sure as night succeeds 
day. Mr Asquith himself said 
only three months ago (speech 
in London, June 24) that “if 
there was an element of un- 
earned value in other forms of 
property besides land, that was 
an argument not against 
taking it in the case of land, 
but in favour of taking it in 
other cases also.” A month 
after this, Mr Herbert Glad- 
stone said at Reading, “ It was 
asked why they did not apply 
that increment tax to other 
forms of property besides land. 
It was quite worth while 
making that criticism, because 
perhaps one day they might 
turn their attention to other 
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forms of property.” No won- 
der Mr Asquith had nothing 
to say in reply to Lord Rose- 
bery on this point. Yet it is 
one on which the whole mer- 
cantile community, the whole 
body of shareholders through- 
out the country, all who have 
invested their savings in any 
form of security whatever of 
which the value is capable of 
increasing, are deeply inter- 
ested. Lord Rosebery’s speech 
challenged a reply. Are these 
apprehensions groundless; or 
are we to expect that Mr 
Asquith, if he has the chance, 
will act up to the declaration 
which he made last June, and 
which Mr Herbert Gladstone 
repeated in July? But the 
oracle was dumb. And we are 
bound to believe that silence 
gives consent. 

Then Mr Asquith makes 
great play with the exemption 
of agricultural land from the 
clutch of the tax-gatherer. The 
territorial class, the main bulk 
of whose property is agricul- 
tural land, have, he says, no 
cause of complaint. But Lord 
Rosebery very properly asks 
how long this remission is likely 
to last, or this distinction to be 
maintained? What, again, is 
to be the definition of agricul- 
tural land? The Government 
inspectors and valuers will 
sweep into the net all that 
they possibly can. But inde- 
pendently of these particular 
objections, Mr Asquith has 
given himself away by saying 
that one of the main objects 
of the Government is to break 
up large estates. In other 
words, for it comes to nothing 
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less, to destroy our existing 
territorial system, and with it 
the territorial aristocracy. It 
is quite clear that if this igs 
his object the exemption of 
agricultural land will soon be 
discovered to be an “anomaly.” 
We know that it was not 
contemplated in the original 
Budget. And though Mr Lloyd- 
George has been forced to con- 
cede it for the present, the 
scheme still remains up his 
sleeve as a card to be played 
at some more favourable oppor- 
tunity—perhaps when there is 
another sixteen million deficit. 

Mr Asquith sneers at Lord 
Rosebery’s tribute to ‘the great 
public services rendered to the 
country by the territorial class, 
whether titled or untitled. As 
Mr Gladstone is frequently 
appealed to by the Premier, we 
would refer him to Mr Glad- 
stone’s well-known description 
of the English aristocracy, 
whose position he hoped in 
turn might be attained by the 
Irish aristocracy,— 


“A position marked by residence, 
by personal familiarity, and by sym- 
pathy with the people among whom 
they live; by long traditional con- 
nection, handed on from generation 
to generation, and marked by constant 
discharge of duty in every form that 
can be suggested,—be it as to the 
administration of justice, be it as to 
the defence of the country, be it as to 
the supply of social or spiritual or 
moral or educational wants, be it for 
any — whatever that is recog- 
nised as good or beneficial in a 
civilised society.” 


Mr Asquith may not be 
aware either of the somewhat 
important fact that the terri- 
torial aristocracy made the land. 











Mr Pell in his admirable essay 
shows conclusively that the 
value of English agricultural 
land at the present day is its 
manufactured or artificial value, 
created exclusively by the out- 
lay of landed proprietors, ex- 
tending over many centuries. 
It is they who have ‘made 
the land,”—+.e., have at their 
own expense brought it into 
a condition in which it repays 
cultivation. This is the class 
which the Government are 
bent on robbing and humiliat- 
ing, with a view to their ulti- 
mate extinction. And among 
other more sinister excuses for 
this exceptional treatment of 
them we find the rather comic 
one that the landowner is more 
easily got at. He cannot evade 
or deceive the tax - collectors, 
as members of the commercial 
community can. He must 
therefore pay for both. The 
land-tax is to make up for 
the deficiency due to the dis- 
honest evasion of income-tax 
by the commercial classes. We 
wonder how our mercantile 
and manufacturing friends will 
relish this ! 

But it is not by iniquitous 
taxation only that the depres- 
sion of the landed interest is 
sought. The establishment of 
bureaucratic government in 
contradiction to all old- 
fashioned Liberalism, as well 
as to Toryism of every kind, 
whether old or new, will be 
dealing another severe blow 
to our old county system, and 
to the hereditary influence of 
the rural aristocracy. Jealousy 
of this class is one of the motive 
springs of Radicalism. And its 
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professors would trample it in 
the dust, if they could, at any 
cost. But it was this system 
of bureaucracy superseding the 
legitimate functions of the pro- 
vincial aristocracy which more 
than anything else contributed 
to the French Revolution. 
Lord Rosebery speaks with 
well-deserved severity of this 
encroachment on our old local 
liberties and jurisdictions, But 
Mr Asquith is silent. The 
landowner’s footsteps will be 
dogged, almost from the cradle 
to the grave, by an army of 
commissioners and inspectors 
empowered to pry into his 
private affairs, and in many 
cases to value his possessions 
at their own discretion without 
any appeal, which has never 
yet been refused to any English- 
man conceiving himself taxed 
beyond his proper liability. 
The proposed regulations in 
regard to the assessment of 
super-tax are one example out 
of many of this arbitrary system 
of procedure. All this inquisi- 
torial and vexatious tyranny is 
exposed by Lord Rosebery with 
consummate force and clear- 
ness, and still Mr Asquith is 
dumb. 

The truth we believe to be 
that he hates the whole busi- 
ness as much as Lord Rosebery 
himself, and that he has no 
heart to take up the defence 
of it in the same spirit as Mr 
Lloyd-George or Mr Churchill. 
He tries feebly to maintain that 
the Budget is not Socialism. 
But he does not attempt to 
argue the point. He is con- 
scious that he can’t, and that 
the Budget can only be logically 
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and successfully defended by 
frankly recognising Socialism 
and boldly proclaiming the 
revolution which it is intended 
to effect. Any other defence 
of it is so weak and watery 
that no wonder the unhappy 
Premier, in trying to find one, 
cut so poor a figure as he did. 
As to unearned increment we 
need say no more, as Mr 
Asquith has given himself 
away on that point and re- 
lieved himself from the neces- 
sity of answering Lord Rose- 
bery’s very cogent and pregnant 
observations on consols, rail- 
ways, and other personal 
investments. Let this, then, 
be steadily borne in mind. 
The extension of the unearned 
increment doctrine to all kinds 
of property is no idle prophecy 
of unscrupulous partisans cir- 
culated only for the purpose 
of damaging their opponents. 
The Government themselves 
confess it. 

We must still find space for 
Lord Rosebery’s criticism of 
the death duties — at once 
humorous and indignant. It 
might have been expected 
that Mr Asquith should say 
something in reply to Lord 
Rosebery’s charge of breach 
of faith, When the death 
duties were imposed in 1894 
by a Government of which 
Lord Rosebery was a member, 
“there was a solemn promise, a 
solemn undertaking to Parlia- 
ment, that agricultural estates 
should be valued only at 
twenty-five years’ purchase. 
Now this limit has been done 
away with, and apparently 
the Government inquisitor may 
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value them just as he pleases. 
It was also laid down that 
no legacy duty should be 
levied on estates passing from 
father to children. Now they 
have to pay 1 per cent. But 
the crowning iniquity of all is 
the levy of death duties on be- 
quests made by men three years 
before their death. The Govern- 
ment intended to make it five 
years—let that be remembered. 


“From the date of the passing of 
this Act every man will be in this 
position. He may outlive the three 
years. But no one can tell when his 
time may come, and therefore every 
man must behave as if death were to 
come in three years. For the rest of 
your lives you cannot be sure of 
giving anything to your son to enable 

im to join a profession, or your 
daughter to enable her to marry, 
you cannot pension your old work- 
men or your old servants, without 
knowing that when you die the three 
years previous to your death will be 
taken out of your life, and every- 
thing you have done or given during 
these three years will be reckoned a 
part of your estate for the purposes 
of death duties.” 

“Say a father has got £40,000. 
He gives £10,000 to his son and 
£10,000 to his daughter, and dies 
four years afterwards. His estate is 
reckoned up at £20,000; but ‘No, 
no,’ says the Commissioner, ‘I find 
out that he gave his son £10,000 and 
his daughter £10,000 four years 
ago’; and he says to your executor, 
‘That makes the estate £40,000,’ 
and the wretched heir with £20,000 
remaining will have to pay on 
£40,000, besides the sum of any 
charities and bounties.” 

“T venture to ask,” continues 
Lord Rosebery, “Is there any 
country, any century, any state of 
civilisation in which such incredible 
provisions have been devised? I 
submit to you that to carry it out 
would require a system of espionage 
beside which that of the late Sultan 
of Turkey would pale.” 
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Surely it was not too much 
to demand that to such charges 
as these some reply should be 
made by the head of the 
Government against which 
they are directed, when put up 
for the express purpose of 
answering the speech in which 
they are contained. Now the 
only answer which Mr Asquith 
pretends to make is in the 
nature of a tu quoque, always 
the last resource of a dis- 
comfited logician. Lord Rose- 
bery had a hand in imposing 
the death duties. Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr Gladstone were in 
favour of taxing ground values. 
Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill may be cited in favour of 
this policy. Now we refuse to 
be bound down at this time of 
day even by Adam Smith or 
Mr Mill. But waiving that 
point, Mr Asquith in his tu 
quogue is guilty of the fallacy 
of arguing from the abstract 
to the concrete. The death 
duties approved by Lord Rose- 
bery might be very well under 
certain limitations. Remove 
these limitations and they be- 
come flagitious and vexatious. 
A land tax in the abstract 
may be a good thing, but im- 
posed without due regard to 
existing circumstances it may 
become a very bad one. Mr 
Asquith’s speech, therefore, is 
no real answer to Lord Rose- 
bery. He has been, we admit, 
in a very tight place throughout 
—required to throw a veil over 
his Socialism thick enough to 
hide it from one part of the 
community, and thin enough 
to reveal it to the other. It 
is needless to say that this 
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desperate attempt was a total 
failure. 

The Chancellor’s latest con- 
cession to the landed interest, 
though doubtless much will 
be made of it in Ministerial 
quarters, in reality comes to 
very little; and even what it 
does come to is more than taken 
away by the change in the 
assessment of land to which 
we have already referred, leav- 
ing it open to the valuer to 
put what value he pleases on 
it, @ liberty which he is not 
very likely to neglect. 

A still further illustration of 
the Socialistic tendencies of the 
Budget is the proposal to take 
land in lieu of estate duties— 
another step towards the de- 
struction of private property, 
and handing over the land to 
the State. Then comes the 
Development Bill. A wanton 
interference with the rights of 
owners, which, thanks to Lord 
Robert Cecil, has been robbed 
of one of its worst features. 
Grants, according to his amend- 
ment, are now to be made 
by the Development Com- 
missioners, a permanent body, 
not exposed to the solicita- 
tion and importunities of con- 
stituents, as the Advisory 
Committee recommended by 
Government would have been. 

Lord Rosebery paid a well- 
merited tribute to “the gallant 
little minority” who had 
fought the Bill in the House 
of Commons with so much 
ability, energy, and persever- 
ance. And Lord Robert Cecil 
has well earned his share of 
the compliment. The Govern- 
ment have given way on this 
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point, as they have done on 
many others. But we must 
again beg our readers to re- 
member what were their orig- 
inal intentions, and to reflect 
that if baffled now they are 
sure to be revived hereafter, 
if the present men remain in 
power. 

But over and above all the 
vicious and dangerous machin- 
ery by which the Government 
is working its way towards 
the Socialist idea, we have to 
consider first of all the con- 
dition to which it has reduced 
Parliament, and secondly, the 
effect both upon England and 
the whole British Empire of 
the legislation which sets class 
against class and exhibits us 
to the world as a divided in- 
stead of a united people, is 
calculated to produce. The 
House of Commons could not 
have been reduced to greater 
impotence even by Cromwell 
than it has been by the present 
Government. The frequency 
and levity with which the 
closure has been applied re- 
minds us of the Queen in Alice, 
who at every little offence 
given cried “Off with his 
head.” Parliamentary discus- 
sion is now at the mercy of a 
Dictator who can stop it when- 
ever it pleases. There are 
those we know who think that 
Parliamentary government has 
seen its best days, and that 
some more expeditious and 
decisive mode of conducting 
public business is now called 
for. However this may be, the 
people of this kingdom should 
be taught to understand that 
laws passed under this new 
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system are not the work of the 
Constitution under which the 

fondly imagine that they stil] 
live. Let them realise this 
truth, and then act as they 
think fit. In the second place, 
it cannot too often be repeated 
that the methods by which the 
Radicals and the Socialists are 
endeavouring to secure success 
are of a nature to kindle pas- 
sions of which no one can fore- 
see the end. The Ministerial 
orators—Mr Lloyd-George and 
Mr Winston Churchill in par- 
ticular—are now teaching one 
class of the community that 
they have been robbed of their 
rights by another, and must 
fight for their recovery. Sup- 
posing these speeches to have 
the effect which they are in- 
tended to have, this country 
would be distracted from one 
end to the other by a social 
war, whether accompanied by 
violence or not. Now class war- 
fare means of course national 
weakness: inability, that is, 
to devote the whole national 
strength to any one given pur- 
pose. What would be the effect 
of such a spectacle in every 
part of the British Empire 
where a spark of disaffection 
exists? The Revolutionaries 
and Separatists would say 
that their time had come. 
What would be the effect on 
Ireland, on India, on South 
Africa? This point has never 
been considered. The present 
is no time for introducing civil 
discord into Britain. Look at 
Russia, look at Spain, seething 
with anarchy. With these 
passions at work before us 
elsewhere, no terms can be too 
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strong in which to denounce 
those reckless and selfish agi- 
tators who do not scruple to 
appeal to them in England, 
and to light a flame which 
means war to religion, war to 
culture, and war to capitalised 
wealth in all its forms, war to 
the acres of the landlord, war 
to the profits of the tradesman. 
For whatever they may say 
themselves, that is the con- 
struction which the people will 
place upon their teaching. We 
do not anticipate a Jacquerie. 
We have too much confidence 
in the character of our artisans 
and peasantry to fear any such 
result as that. But if the 
struggle which the Radicals 
seem anxious to precipitate 
ever really began in earnest, 
the seeds of animosity and 
hatred sown all over the king- 
dom would produce a poisonous 
crop, not to be rooted out, if 
ever, for many generations, 
and changing Great Britain 
into a cankered and unhappy 
country. We hope when the 
appeal to the people is made, 
as it must be very shortly, 
that they will be urged to 
consider not only the iniquitous 
character of the Budget itself, 
but also the violent and tyran- 
nical means by which it has 
been pushed forward, and the 
criminal attempt to enlist 
popular feeling in its favour 
by setting class against class, 
by preaching the doctrine that 
private property is a public 
wrong, and that its owners are 
robbers and usurpers. 

What steps then are to be 
taken to counteract this open 
attack on economic principles 
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which should be dear to a 
commercial country, and this 
insidious attack on the social 
fabric and our well - ordered 
Constitution which should be 
doubly dear to us all? Mr 
Chamberlain, in his letter, 
hopes the House of Lords 
will see their way to force a 
general election, when he has 
no doubt what the answer will 
be. All members of the Union- 
ist party are not equally san- 
guine, and it has been suggested 
that the Lords, by throwing 
out the Land clauses only, 
might escape the odium of 
rejecting what is thought to 
be a popular Budget. One 
answer is, even were there no 
other objections, that the Lords 
in so doing would lay them- 
selves open to the charge of 
selfishness by rejecting only 
those clauses which were in- 
jurious to their own order, and 
leaving the rest of the public 
to take care of itself. An in- 
fluential weekly paper contends 
that no such charge could be 
sustained, and no more it could. 
But it would be made all the 
same, and swallowed at once 
by the more ignorant part of 
the constituencies. It does not 
seem to us that such a half 
measure would have any effect 
in disarming the hostility which 
it is the business of the Gov- 
ernment to inflame to the 
uttermost. It is far better 
that the House of Lords should 
simply decline to pass such a 
measure till an appeal to the 
people has been made. Such 
action could not be called oppos- 
ing the will of the people, when 
it simply asked them what it 
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was: on the whole, we should 
say that is the course of pro- 
ceeding both Mr Chamberlain 
and Mr Balfour have in their 
minds. Even if the result of 
a general election should not 
be what they anticipate, we do 
not see what harm would have 
been done. It is said that in 
that case the House of Lords 
would have lost all authority 
for the future, and would 
henceforth be treated as a non- 
entity. Why? Why should 
the House of Lords stand 
better in public estimation 
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after allowing itself to be 
bullied by the Government 
than after accepting the ver- 
dict of the country? We 
should say the reverse would 
be the case. However, there 
seems to be little doubt at the 
present moment as to what the 
Unionist leaders are contem- 
plating. Half measures would 
be a great mistake. They 
would not be successful. And 
the Lords, if defeated in a 
general engagement, would fall 
with more dignity and with less 
loss of self-respect. 
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